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For the Woman's Journal. 
REST. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Of all the sweet, sad words of life, 
Whose every sound is soft and blest, 
The one most like a benison 

Is that sweet love-word,—Rest. 

We grow so weary on life’s rvad, 
Climbing its rocky hights and steeps, 
That it will seem like bliss to seek 
The Shadow-Land of sleep. 
E’en the sweet valley of the world, 
The happy land of Love, 

When we have walked awhile therein 
Doth full of sadness prove. 

And many souls pass from the vale, 
Crying, with hearts oppressed, 

“The saddest thing of life is love, 
The sweetest thing is—Rest.” 

The fairest spots along life’s road 

Are where low willows weep, 

And the one place for smiles should be 
Where our beloved sleep. 

Ah, friends! of all the boons we crave 
Few make us truly blest, 

The best, unasked, He gives us all 

In His own time—His Rest. 





For the Woman's Journal, 
MARGARET'S STORY. 
BYP 0. E, 


“I did not know I loved him so, 

Nor that the early thrill, 

Stirred in my heart so long ago, 
Was warm and pulsing still; 

I thought that I had put away 
My self-acknewledged claim, 

Since, on that unforgotten day, 
Another bore his name. 


“I smiled and said—Ah! it is well; 
God bless them’—yes, I prayed, 
And stifled down the choking swell, 
That deep, still sorrow made; 
And, calmly wrapping round my heart 
The weeds I might not shun, 
I tore Hope's tinseled robes apart, 
Aud—thought my task was done. 
“1 knew that nevermore for me, 
The sunshine, as of old, 
Acrozs the hedge-rows and the lea, 
Could toss its waves of gold; 
I knew that never morn or eve, 
For my stilled heart and brain, 
Im gorgeous phantasies could weave 
Its loveliness again, 
“Yet, with no impious, murmuring mood, 
Would I have dared to say— 
As though one blinding sorrow could 
Make barren all my way— 
That life, the precious thing God gave, 
Must henceforth be to me, 
Only a sepulcher, a grave, 
W here warmth and light should be. 
“1 could not cheat my sorrowing heart, 
BE’en then, with such a lie, 
And seal my lips, nor swell my part 
In life’s full harmony. 
l only hushed my joyous strain, 
And let the minor key, 
That hitherto had silent lain, 
Pour forth its melody, 





and political | 


“But then I grew so strangely calm, 
I, of the restless will, 
I wondered if some healing balm 
Had made my spirit still ; 
Or, if my very heart had died— 
I thought that this might be— 
And that were better than to hide 
A life-long agony. 
‘But God gave patience, taught me strength, 
And showed me, for love's sake, 
That I might happier grow at length, 
Until I learned to take 
Anew the glorious gift of life 
With thankfulness and joy, 
And turned courageous to the strife, 
To conquer or to die. 


“Since then, through all the rolling years, 
No vain or wild regret a 
Has made me waste my life in tears, 
Or murmuring thoughts, and yet, 
It chanced, to-day, that a light word, 
It may be, said in jest, 
The fountains of my heart has stirred, 
And all the wild unrest 


“Of tumults hushed so long ago; 

And by the bursting cry 

From my heart’s depths, I surely know 
A true love cannot die, 

Its joy may turn to keenest pain, 
Its bud shrink to decay, 

And still I say that word again, 
The love will last for aye.” 


Margaret has left me—here I sit, 
(How green this plush of grass!) 

Where Aprilsunlights gaily flit, 
And April shadows pass, 

I sit and think till thought is pain; 
Life seems a tangled maze; 

My wearied reason strives in vain 
To reconcile its ways. . 

“Oh love! God-given, divinely fair! 

Yet warped and crippled here, 

By blasting winds and chilling air; 
In that immortal year ‘ 

For which we yearn with throbs of pain, 
On heaven’s re-blooming shore, 

Say, shall we find our lost again? 
Oh, death! wilt thou restore? 








WOMEN’S HUSBANDS. 


Thackeray wrote a series of papers called 
“Men’s Wives.”’ It iscommon to hear people 
speak disparagingly of those who may be called 
“Women’s Husbands;'’—the husbands, that 
is,of certain eminent women. A friend of 
mine—an honest, hearty Orientalist in his 
view of women,—said the other day :—“Any 
woman is respectable who is habitually spoken 
of as Mr. Such-a-one’s wife. Nothing can 
make a man respectable who is commonly 
mentioned as Mrs. Such-a-one’s hasband.” 

I can conceive that in the existing state of 
prejudice, it may sometimes require moral 
courage in a man to recognize frankly the 
greater ability or fameof his wife. Yet I must 
say that this seems to me an essentially un- 
manly weakness, even now; and as prejudice 
gradually passes by, it certainly ought to be- 
come as easy for a man to recognize with en- 
thusiasm the superior genius of his wife, as for 
a woman to do the same for her husband. 

When we consider how many of the greatest 
men who have ever lived have voluntarily sub- 
ordinated themselves to the fame of women 
whose eminence was absolutely created by 
this very admiration, it seems as if it would be 
still easier to recognize an eminence having its 
root in itself. When Petrarch walked the 
streets of Avignon, the women smiled and said, 
“There goesthe lover of Laura.” We owe 
Dante’s great poem, by his own statement, to 
his wish to immortalize his beloved. “I be- 
held a marvelous vision which has caused me 
to cease from writing in praise of my blessed 
Beatrice, until I can celebrate her more worth- 
ily ... insomuch that, if it please the Great 
Disposer of all things to prolong my life fora 
few years upon this earth, I hope hereafter to 
sing of my Beatrice what never yet was said or 
sung of Woman.’’ 

It may be said, however, that it is easier to 
bow before a goddess of one’s own creating, 
especially if she is not actually one’s wife, than 
to recognize an actual superiority in one who 
is pledged to “love and honor.” Yet in the 
case of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, we 
see a perfect dignity of position preserved for 
long years by a husband who was by all polit- 
ical theories only ene of his wife’s subjects. 
Their wedded relation was ina high degree 
honorable to both parties; but especially to 
him. He will stand in history, unquestiona- 
bly, as the more noble and remarkable char- 
acter of the two; although he was, socially and 
politically, only a Woman’s Husband. 

The experience of the Society of Friends has 
thoroughly tested the relation of equality be- 
tween husband and wife,in its various as- 
pects; and I believe it to be the universal tes- 
timony, that there is nothing in the position 
of an eminent woman preacher to make her 
wedded life less happy, or her husband’s posi- 
tion less dignified. This is certainly the case 
where I have had the opportunity to observe, 
My memory holds no more dignified or satis- 
factory figure than that of James Mott presid- 
ing at his own hospitable board in Philadel- 
phia, with children and grandchildren round 





him,and his revered and beloved wife spread- 
ing her benignant influence over all. Public 
eloquence he had none; I do not know that 
he ever made a speech; but in his sphere of 
quiet sense and justice he was as self-relying 
and as strong as she in hers; and I cannot 
conceive that the thought of selfish repining 
should have entered his mind, any more than 
conceit could enter hers; both laid their best 
gifts upon the altar, and asked for nothing 
more. This is true marriage; but where a 
husband’s whole dignity is held to lie in over- 
shadowing his wife, it is only a petty despotism 
in disguise. 

It would be easy to name living unions 
where no one can imagine the husband as tak- 
ing anything but pride in the greater laurels 
of his wife. But since it would be hardly dec- 
orous to speak of these, we must rather re- 
member such fine instances as that of the 
brave and austere Roland and his wife, Mad- 
ame Roland, of immortal memory, a union 
where degrees of fame counted for nothing, 
because there was nobleness on both sides. 
Or that still more beautiful instance of the 
Marquis of Pescara, who, although one of the 
great soldiers of his Age and the companion of 
kings, yet owes his fame to his having been 
the husband of Vittoria Colonna. It was her 
poems—so testifies the poet Ariosto—that se- 
cured for him his reputation; it was she who, 
when his loyalty was wavering, persuaded him 
to refuse the Kingdom of Naples rather than 
be false to the cause he had espoused. ‘‘For 
me,’’ she said, “believe that I do not desire to 
be the wife of a king; Iam more proud to be 
the wife of that great captain, who, in war by 
his valor, and in peace by his magnanimity, 
has vanquished the greatest monarchs.” But 
neither the valor nor the magnanimity of Pes- 
cara would now be remembered, but for the 
genius and devotion of his wife. To have in- 
spired the love which made this young, beau- 
tiful and gifted woman remain a lifelong wid- 
ow,—though wooed by the offers of princes, 
and by the sonnets of Michael Angelo—this is 
Pescara’s fame. He won immortal memory 
by being a Woman’s Husband. T. W. H. 





CHUNESWAMP HOLLOW PAPERS--NO. IV. 


LETTER FROM REV. ICHABOD MULEX, 


Copied from the Chunkswamp Hollow Advertiser, by 
Selwin L, Stellis. 


CHUNKSWAMP, AUG. 30, 1873. 


To the Editor of the Chunkswamp Hollow Ad- 
vertiser. 


Iheerd lately that one J. H. Beadle had a 
debate with Mrs. Campbell, and he said in the 
ruder Ages Men alone took part in the gov- 
ernment. Now, as he Establishes things by 
going back to the ruder Ages, I believe in go- 
ing back to the Ages still ruderer, when only 
one man (the patriark) governed all the other 
men. 

O them is the times I si for! I don’t be- 
lieve in all men voting—nothing of the kind— 
and LIask you to lend the influense of your pa- 
per to disfranchizing men and generly let one 
patriarch govern for them. 

Here are the classes of people that I would 
have disfranchized. 

1st. all men who are any way disabled for 
going to war. (Thisis about four-fifths of the 
men.) 

2nd. all edditers. 

3rd. all proffessers and teachers. 

4th. all minnisters (excepting myself; I 
would probbibly be the Patriark.) 

5th. all laboring men. 

6th. all men who have fammilys to pervide 
for. 

Now my reasons is manny but I will give a 
Few of them. 

I. thuse who can’t go to war, of course, 
ought not to have any voice in guverning. 
why, I apeal to you, men, if you could by 
right join in making laws which you couldn’t 
help toexecute? Besides edditers, proffessers 
and sich are never policesmen or sherriffs. 
Ought they then to have a vote? No indeed. 

II. Becaus they would be sufisiently repre- 
sented without voting. The Patriark would 
be willing to represent them, willing to make 
good laws for them thus to save them from 
the kare and Burden and Responcibillities of 
guvernment, which they have heavy Burdens 
enough alreddy. 

ILI. Two brothers offen vote diferent; this 
would natterly cause disension in fammilys. 
to be sure I have two sons who have lived un- 
der my Roof and voted different and yet never 
quareld abot it but then, anyhow, it’s a bad 
practis. 

IV. They dont want to Vote—that is, a 
good many dont. now ifaset of people dont 
want to do annything I would by all means 
make a law to pervent them. 

VY. Labbring men and all men that have 
fammilys to pervide for ought to be denide the 
prevvillege because they would neglect thier 
buisness and leave thier famuwilys to perrishif 
they voted. itis not thier sphear; a mans 





place is buisness and thier responcibilitys are | or fall together.” 


hevvy enough now. 


This is what the friends of 
reform claim. Dr. Holland makes man the one, 


VI. All edditers and litterary men and min- | however, and to this we object. 


nisters should be. ferbiden becaus thiers is a 
Quiet and holy mission. Besides, they exert 
a influense indireckly on polletecks now ; thar- 
fore direckly they ought not to exert enny, it 
would be contamminating to them to medal 
with politics it is out of thier sphear. 

They neednt say they pay taxes and So 
should be reppresented they ought to be wil- 
ing to pay taxes for the Sake of being Protected. 

I havea Friend, he is a orrater. I offen 
sigh as I look at him and think what A good 
husband and father he might of made if he 
hadnt gone to lectering. 

That Shrieking Brotherhood—our forefath- 
ers of ’76—what silly fools they must of been! 
A hue and cry was raised about representa- 
tion and equality as though any wrong.... 
could be compared to the wrongs attached to 
the licker interest. Insted of a shriekin over 
freedom and equallity and suffridge and finaly 
taking up arms to defend the country, why 
didnt they go to work diging and making 
shoes for that was thier spheare, not medling 


with the Nation. Yours in great fears 
I. MULeEx. 
(Preacher of the Gospel.) 





OWNERSHIP IN WOMEN. 


The recent editorial in Scribner’s under this 
title seems to have aroused considerable dis- 
cussion, but no more than the open assertion of 
such doctrines, in the open blaze of this Cen- 
tury could be expectedto do. It is hard to 
read the article in question without asking if 
we still live in the good old days when a wo- 
man had no rights that a man was bound to 
respect? When the young savage who wanted 
a wife simply went and knocked her down 
with a club, carried her home, and made her 
a slave! 

It seems to me that the worst paragraph in 
the whole article has been overlooked. Dr. 
Holland writes: 


“The gallows bird was, in his brutal way, | 


right. The weak point in his case was, his 
ownership in what he was pleased to call ‘his 
girl’ was not established according to the laws 
under which he lived. He was not legally 
married, and had acquired no rights under the 
law to be defended. What he was pleased to 
consider his rights, were not established accord- 
ing to law, and he could not appeal to law for 
their defense. He took the woman to himself 
contrary to law, he defended his property in 
her by murder, and he was hanged. He was 
served right, hemp would grow ona rock for 
such as he anywhere in the world. There is 
no cure for the man who seduces and slays, 
but a broken neck.” 


Let us look at a few of these propositions. 


“The murderer was right.” Well, if Dr. | 


Holland thinks so, of course it isso. This is 


the first time we ever heard that marriage gave | 


the husband the right to murder his wife. 
Where does he get such law? Neither from 
Blackstone nor the Bible, itis certain. Under 
even the Mosaic law, the adulteress was enti- 
tled to atrial; but Dr. Holland makes the hus- 
band judge, jury, and executioner. 

“He was not legally married.” This is the 
firs; time we ever heard that one of the rights 
acquired by the husband at marriage was the 
right to murder. The Doctor’s logic seems to 
be something like this, “The man who murders 
his mistress is a criminal for whose punishment 
‘hemp will grow on a rock,’ the man who mur- 
ders his wite is a hero.” 

Let the lady readers of Scribner’s study well 
this fact. When you give the pledge that makes 
you a wife, you become the exclusive property 
of your husband; not simply your person, but 
your life is at his absolute disposal, and if he 
chooses to assert his right to your life the law is 
bound to defendhim. This may belaw; butif 
so, our law books need a complete revision. Any 
liberal Turk would be ashamed to advocate 
such doctrines. He could not appeal to the 
law in defense of his rights, because he was 
not married. I have yet to find any law that 


gives the husband property in his wife, system- | 


atically unjust as our marriage laws are. This 
pistol theory may have answered,a hundred 
years ago; it is out of date at present. 

“There is nothing more menacing in the as- 
pect of social affairs in this country than the 
effort to break up the identity of interest and 
feeling among men and women.” Did the Dr. 
tell the truth here unintentionally, we wonder ! 
What can break up this identity of feeling 
and interest more surely than a system that 
gives one party absolute control over the other ; 
even to her life? When the equality of wo- 
men is admitted we may have some hope ofan 
identity of interests and not till then. All we 
ask is that interests shall be identical, or to 
make it stronger, that both parties shall have 
equal interests in the work of life. 

Another point worthy of notice is that the 
article in question endorses giving pledges by 
politicians which they have no intention to re- 
deem. Politicians may learn better, yet. “Hu- 





manity is one, and men and women must stand 


“There is no pure, true woman living who, 
when she gives herself away, does not rejoice 
in the ownership which makes her forever the 
property of one man.” Granted. But, we 
would add, there is no true, pure man living, 
| who, when he gives himself away, does not re- 
| joice in the ownership that makes him forever 
| the property of one woman. 
| All we ask is that our opponents will stick 
to this blunt, old barbarous idea of female 
| subjection and we will know what we are fight- 
| ing. Itis that which has caused nine-tenths 
| of the misery of wedded life. When husband 
| and wife acknowledge each other as equals 
whose interests are identical, we will begin to 
| make some approach to the Millenium. 
Jous A. CaLnory. 


One more quotation and we have done. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Elizabeth Parker has been awarded $19,500 
for injuries received on the Albany Railroad 
by a collision at Grafton. 

Mile. Torriani, Mr. Strakosch’s new prima 
donna, is a daughter of the Swedish Consul at 
Hamburg, and was born in that city. 

“Howard Glyndon” (Miss Redden), the deaf 
and dumb writer, is at Whipple’s school, at 
Ledyard, learning the process of lip-reading. 

Mrs. James B. Colgate, a daughter of the 
| late Governor Colby and formerly the Principal 
| of the New London Seminary, has given 
| $25,000 to that institution. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the editor of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, is eighty-five years old, still vig- 
orous in body and in mind. She has beena 
widow ever since 1822. 

The late Mrs. Abigail Bradstreet, of Belfast, 
Me., left by will $200 to the Spiritualists. 
Her heirs desire to break the will; the judge 
admits it to probate, and an appeal is entered. 





| 
| 


| 

Miss Mary E. Beedy, our excellent English 
correspondent who has been making a very 
successful lecturing tour in England, was 
formerly a teacher in the common schools of 
St. Louis. 

Miss Annie Scholefield is the first female 
| school trustee elected in New Jersey under 
| the law passed by the Legislature last Winter. 
| She has been unanimously chosen in Monroe 
| district, in Morris County. 

+ A house at West Goffstown, N. H., was rob- 
| bed of a gold watch and chain on Thursday 
night, and a young lady visiting in the house 
recovered the property, next day, by charging 
| with theft and threatening with arrest a young 





} 


} man in the cars, who pulled the watch out of 
his pocket. 

| Miss Emma Brackett, aged fourteen, daugh 

| ter of John Brackett, of Harrison, has mowed, 
with a two-horse machine, forty acres of grass 
| during the past summer,in several instances 
| cutting four acres in halfaday. She can har- 
| ness a horse correctly, and ride fearlessly in a 
lady’s saddle; and is, withal, a modest girl, 
and goes to the high school. 

Miss Mary Campbell, of Avondale, Ohio, 
during a stay of three months at Pittsburg, 
last Spring, visited the jail every Sunday af- 
, ternoon and directed the musical exercises. 
| She sang finely, and so delighted the priso- 
ners that they presented to her asilver goblet, 
inscribed, “Presented by those unfortunates 
whose sufferings she has alleviated by her in- 
spiring songs and unselfish kindness.” 


A strange incident, giving proof that there 
is love that lasteth through death, occurred 
at Boscawen Plains, N. H., last week. A 
Mrs. Carter died, aged S4, and the funeral 
services were held last Thursday. Immedi- 
ately after returning from the funeral Mr. 
Carter sat down by the window and remarked 
“I shall not be here long; it is lonely.” In 
two hours he was dead. We commend this 
| touching incident to the consideration of 
“free lovers.” 


Queen Victoria's place at Osborne is her 
private property, purchased by her and the 
Prince Consort some thirty years ago. It 
| contains about 5000 acres of wood and farm 
| land, and the drives through the parks and 

the views are charming. It is very rarely 
| shown to the public. Her Majesty and fami- 
| ly while in Osborne attend service every Sun- 
day morning at Whippingham Church, an 
ugly little chapel built in the palace park by 
the Queen and Prince Albert. The royal pew, 
a large square inclosure, is plainly furnished 
with arow of stitf chairs upholstered with 
blue velvet. Her Majesty’s seat differs from 
none of the others, but is placed immediately 
under a fine mural tablet to Prince Albert, 
erected in memory of the best of husbands, 
“by his broken-hearted widow, Queen Victo- 
tia.” 
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SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIA. 


BY HARRIET CLISBY, M, D. 


| Street a miniature Mississippi bearing away 
| boxes, barrels, foot bridges, and even foot pas- 
sengers on its rushing flood. 


| Such storms as these occur occasionally in 

The habits of Australians so far as early | the Summer. The streets will be deluged in 
rising is concerned, approximate more nearly | half an hour so that there is no crossing them, 
to American custom than to the late hours of , except in cars whose owners do not forget to 
England. Between seven and eight in Sum- charge handsomely for the accommodation. 
mer most of the shops are opened, windows It is on days like these, when the thermome- 





dressed, shipping bills are out, omnibuses, | ter stands at 98 to 100 degrees in the house, | 
cars, railway trains, and steamers have each that we delight to see our tables spread with | 


borne into the city their living freight of mer- _ the luscious fruits which the colonies so abun- 
chants and clerks, lawyers and clients, to | dantly enjoy. How fragrant the delightful aro- 
sojourn for the day in dingy offices and gloomy , ma from that basket of peaches, apricots and 
stores—until having traded and bargained, | nectarines shining out from among the green 
pleaded at the bar, chaffered at the Exchange, leaves with which they are surrounded. Or 
electrified the Senate by a speech, or startled | that bunch of juicy grapes, inviting melons, 
the city by a failure, they are whirled back , bananas, &c. 

again to their many homes. 

Should you wish to behold an exciting scene, still the Australian Summer is a most delight- 
go with me early and witness the starting of | ful season, continuing nine months of the year. 
Cobb’s American conveyances to the gold| The sky is of bright, unclouded blue. The 
fields. Idlers, loiterers, the curious, and the | light aud balmy atmosphere, the clear and bril- 
enterprising form the throng which surround | liant night, the fragrance of sweetly flowering 
the many vehicles. What with the struggle | plants, the joyous hum of myriads of insects 
of securing places, stowing of luggage, and —all these combine with the warm air, when 
taking up of the mail-bags there is bustle doors and windows may be left open, just 
enough. Sometimes an “unprotected,” strong- | shaded by a light colored green silk blind, 
minded woman who has just comfortably set- | casting an inviting air of repose over the 
tled herself, and carpet-bag, finds that she is | rooms. One seems to live more completely 
in the wrong trap—just on the very point of | in such a climate where there is so much to 
starting! Such a hurry to get out before the | attract from the outside. 

“horrid” coach starts and such a getting into | Should you seek enjoyment, such as nature 
the right one! Or perhaps, she is compelled | seldom gives, go to our Australian forests on 





to wait until next morning, finding that, alas, 
her place is taken! 

At length the driver mounts the box; the 
seat beside him being at a premium, is taken 
by a new “chum,” who is delighted to hear 
Jehu’s startling tales of bushranging: How 
such a one was robbed escaping only with his 
life, how that horse jibbed, nearly pitching the 
coach over a fearful precipice, and how it was 
saved by the driver’s ability, who “hails” from 
Ohio or Kentucky. For Cobb, of course, is a 
son of the universal Yankee nation, as are all 
the drivers of his fine teams Americans. 

The clock strikes six. ‘“Hi-hi-hi” from the 
drivers, and away these coaches go like furies 
let loose, down Bourke Street and up Eliza- 
beth Street, and along the Mount Alexander 
Road, with no slackening of speed. Up hill 
and down hill, ’tis all the same. Good or bad 
roads, stones, logs, bogs, no matter. Still Hi- 


hi-hi, they go whirling on amid dust and mire, | 


brushing past everything for a distance of 200 
or 300 miles—stopping only to take up, or set 
down a passenger, or for a relay of horses. 
Away they go to Ballarat, Bendijo or Bunin- 
yong. 

The watering of the city commences at a 
very early hour, a process which is repeated 
at intervals during the day, it being an abso- 
lute necessity to “down withthe dust.” This 
reminds me of dust storms which are happily 
now of less frequent occurrence during the 
Summer than formerly. Just fancy an at- 
mosphere like etherealized pea-soup, or dessi- 
cated London fog. In all directions clouds of 
dust sweeping along the streets at a fearful ra- 
pidity carrying everything before it, blinding, 
suffocating, smothering the unlucky wayfarer, 
dashing against windows with a pertinacity 
equal to the most driving snow storm, admit- 
ting of no denial, seeking crevices through 
which it pours in streams, covering everything 
it approaches, 


Repeated going out into these “brick dus- | much more ignorant or inefficient or indolent | victims; and, thus supplementing the prepara- 
| than man that she needs this special instruc- | tions already made, fitted her more perfectly 


ters” gives me the opportunity of describing 
them as Isaw them. Opening the door the 
first greeting received is a stream of hot air— 
as hot as comes from the mouth of any fur- 
nace, Passing on through this, we find that 
the wind—tiis terribly hot North wind is still 
rising. Hotter, aud more parching than ever 
seems the aiready scorching blast. The dust 
no longer flies in separate clouds, as puff after 
puff passes down the thoroughfares, but 
sweeps on in one vast continuous stream. 
Even the houses on the opposite side of the 
way are hidden by the thick air and the piere- 


ing rays of a Southern midday sun are entire- | 


ly obscured by the sandy atoms filling the at- 
mosphere. 

These storms continue for hours, In the 
course of time a dark mass of clouds may be 
seen gathering in the far West. With what 
internal satisfaction are they hailed. Now 
comes a double closing of doors—a double 
fastening of windows. For, in a short time, 
the wind that will come out of these clouds to 
meet the North wind will be marvelous to be- 
hold in the encounter that will follow the 
meeting. 

We know what is coming by the mercury 
falling many degress and by a sensible chilli- 
ness in the air. Ah, there it comes. A crash- 
ing, roaring wind as strong, and stronger than 
that from the North. See how they wrestle 
in the combat. What a tearing, what a roar- 
ing, what a confusion! Up the street comes 
the north wind. Down the street comes the 
west wind. But heat and dust cannot stand 
against water and cold. They may wrestle 
and wrestle, but it is useless as the north 
wind has to confess. For always is he laid 
low in his dust by the conqueror of the hour 
with his patter, patter, patter of water. Away 
north wind, or thy doom is sealed, for now it 
rains as if it would never cease. Bourke 
Street becomes a sweeping torrent, Swan- 
ston Street is a flowing river, and Elizabeth 


| one of our Summer days and seat yourself be- 
neath the tall and graceful fern, just as the 
| sun is rising or setting. Listen to the thou- 
/ sand voiced choristers around. The birds 
alone are worth crossing the Ocean to see. 
They form one of the great attractions of the 
country. Thousands upon thousands of most 
exquisite color and varied plumage may be seen 
in the woods; from the snow white Cockatoo 
with orange crest, tothe richly variegated and 
gorgeous Paroquet of hill and dale; the ele- 
gantly beautiful Lyre bird, so-called from hav- 
ing its tail in the form of thatinstrument, and 
the Emu of the plains, on whose back you may 
| outstrip the fleet race horse. 
| Some of these bird’s calls are very plaintive. 
Others are very lively. 
|eeedingly droll. The Australian laughing 
‘bird is the drollest thing imaginable. It 
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ion; while Polly Wing took the situation, and ! riages from the presidential mansion and the | 


just as much of a lady as ever, is quietly work- 
ing in it. Such women that ignore the idea of 

opposition, and so seldom meet it, who cour- | 
ageously yet sweetly, “do with their might 

what their hands find todo,” wherever it hap- 

pens to lie, are admired and respected by real | 
gentlemen, with whom, I loyally believe, the 
world is still replete. All they demand, and 
rightfully, tuo, is, that women shall not do an 
unwomanly thing. And they know that a 
true woman won’t. Ob, I do admire their 
common sense! Common sense adjusts in 
time. And so the field is thrown open for us 


| all to go on and work freely and forcibly to- | 


gether. 
“But, sister Hope, what are we todo? We 


| are written at, and talked at, and when we | 


| After all the drawbacks of hot wind days, | 





| its nature and results. 


} 
| 
| 


Still others are ex- | 


| 
| 


have our feelings and conscience wrought up | 
to the point of doing something tremendous, | 
we just look at our husbands and children and 
housework, which we do all alone, and say, | 
What great work can I do?” 


And I say what greater work can you do? | 


residence of Mr. Seward, before her humble | 


school-room, attested the interest felt by mem- | 
bers of those families, in the work of the brave 
and heroic woman—an aunt of the President’s | 


wife and the wife and daughter of the New 
York Senator being “constant visitors.’’ 

Nor did she need less than this to shield her 
from the fierce and unrelenting opposition she 


| encountered ; for she did all this at grave per- 


sonal hazard. She was insulted and threaten- 
ed with personal violence; men visited her 
school-room with the menace that she could 


boys sought to terrify her unoffending pupils 
as they emerged from the school-room and 
passed along the streets. In the Spring of 
1860, her house was set on fire in the night, 


| continue her work, but at her peril; coarse | 


while she was alone and asleep in the second | 
story; which, however, she was happily ena- | 


bled to extinguish, And these exhibitions of 
lawless viclence were but the natural not to 
say necessary outcome of the principles not 
only entertained but publicly proclaimed by 


Aren’t your hands and heart and head full | the leading men of the District. An ex-may- | 
now? Leave these unusual fields of labor, we | or, who at first had encouraged her enterprise, | 


have been talking about, to those who are | so far yielded to the terrible despoti m which | 


not already and needfully employed, of whom | dominated over the public sentiment of the 
there are very few right about here. You, | city, as to publish, over his own signature, an 
dear souls, need not long for more ‘‘Woman’s | article in the National Intelligencer, discoun- 
work’’ than you have. Indeed you have too | tenancing all “raising the standard of educa- 
much, rather than too little, and sometime, | tion among the colored population,’ on the 
let’s have along talk about your overwork and | ground that it would not be just to the white 


done. 

But what I want to say now, is, I think we | 
vountry dwellers and workers, in addition to 
the misfortune of over doing, make the mis- 
take of under-estimating our work, both in | 
We ought to feel that 

| 
we stand in a very honorable position. The 
world would not move without us manual la- | 
borers. This superiority dignifies what we 
have falsely called inferiority. Then we that | 
have the care of families, have great and | 
worthy work, fitting for angels, Aud really, 
sister, I don’t know as an angel could bestow | 
all the love, care, service, instruction, com- | 
panionship, sympathy, helpfulness, and blessed | 
heavenly influences generally upon a house- 
hold of children and youth, aged and sick, that | 
a good woman is capable of bestowing. 
After this, let us,if we can, rise to our work, | 


laughs at you from morning to night at the | for I see that we shall have to get a great way | 


very top of its voice. Its whole life seems to 
be spent in laughing, as it is with some peo- 
ple. These birds gather themselves into great 
parties. 
of half titter, while another, on the opposite 
side will echo this titter in a different note. 
Then another and another will join in, each 


out into the drollest of laughing choruses 
which soon becomes so ludiciously infectious 
that: you are irresistibly tempted to join in 


with them. a 


WOMAN'S WORK. 


There! how nice and cosy this is. I’ll shell 


me take this big apron, please. 





One will commence to titter—a sort | 


commencing on a note of its own, till present- | 
ly the whole company, running up the scale | 
with a wildness you cannot describe, break | of the lowly, she quietly sought out and with 





| 


| the beans, while you pare the apples. Let | Mississippi, and forsome time was governess 
Thank you. | 
What I was going to ask you is, why is there | there witnessed, the persistent and systematic 
so much said lately about Woman’s work? | outrages perpetrated upon the colored race, 


higher up than we are now to rise above it!— 
Portland Transcript. 


MYRTILLA MINER. 


Myrtilla Miner was one of the heroines of the 
irrepressible conflict, not because she figured 
largely upon the theater of popular discussion 
or entered her public protest against the evils 
of slavery; but because, in the humble walks 


patient and protracted effort educated the 
children of the proscribed and prostrate race, 
in a farmer’s house in Northern New York, 
Born to poverty, and with a feeble body, dis- 
eased from the start, she sought and, after long 
seeking, found the path to an education. Thus 
fitted in part for her life’s work, she went to 


in a planter’s family. The enormities she 





see what can be done about it or rather un- | population “to extend to the colored people a 


degree of instruction so far beyond their social 
and political condition; which condition,” he 
contended, ‘“‘must continue in this and every 
slaveholding community.” 

But, notwithstanding her straitened means 
and quarters, and the stern opposition she en- 
countered from high and low, she was neither 
dismayed or discouraged. Nothing daunted, 
she moved on with serene confidence in the 
successful issue of her plans—an issue, as fore- 
casted in her enthusiastic aud hopeful imagin- 


ings, in signal contrast with anything she had | 
For her plans were compre- | 


yet experienced. 
hensive and contemplated large results. Nor 


what_she had undertaken. With untiring en- 


ergy, devotion, enthusiasm, not to say magne- | 


tism, she seemed wonderfully successful inim- 
pressing others and winning them to her sup- 
port. Bya fortunate purchase, a whole square, 
containing some three acres, had been secured 
in the northwestern part of the city, on which 
was a small wooden house and three cabins. 
These became her seminary and home. She 
gave to each of her pupils a flower-plat and re- 
quired her to cultivate it. Here she gathered 
paintings, engravings, magazines, papers and 
apparatus. Here, too, in addition to their or- 
dinary studies, her pupils had the privilege of 
becoming interested and instructed in matters 
of literary and esthetic culture. Her plan was 
to found a female college, with suitable accom- 
modations for one hundred and fifty boarders, 
with all the provision and appliances of a first- 
class institution. The war, however, inter- 
vened, and soon after its close a severe acci- 
dent suddenly arrested all effort on her part, 
and the project she so auspiciously began was 
never resumed. 

There is something touchingly impressive 
in the life and purpose of Miss Miner. Tothe 


| Why don’t we read and hear essays and | filled her with unmitigated disgust at the na- | Sreat and grim tragedy of human affairs, they 
| speeches about man’s work? Is Woman so | tion’s sin and with intense sympathy for its | afforded a delightful episode. In this selfish | 


| world—with its grasping, jostling throng—she 


tion? I have heard that in some cities there | for a devotion and self-abnegation in behalf of | Sion of mercy. On the dark background of 


| is aclass of people who call themselves ‘‘la- 
| dies” who do need something unusual to 


|rouse them to any right activity; but we | 


country women can’t apply to ourselves any 


Man and Woman here are so intimately con- 
nected in all their interests, as I told Johna 
| week or two ago, that we alike need help and 
| advice, if these reformers have any suitable 
| for us. Let some good, experienced Man or 
Woman give us all some earnest, stirring, 
sensible sympathizing talk about work, and 
that’s the thing for us! How are we thrilled, 
inspired, and really helped onward in all high 
and noble endeavor ! 

But this frequent prating about “Woman’s 
work”’ is intolerable. It merely irritates and 
weakens. 

Hetty says those who make such talk don’t 
know much about ‘‘Woman’s work.” Just 
let them come in actual contact with it in the 
homes of the working class, and they could 
write effectively, but with far different views. 
I think I couldn’t quite bear it, if I didn’t 
bravely hope that before very long this whole 
matter would adjust itself. Let a woman do 
as a man does (or as he ought to do,) follow 
any pursuit for which she is best fitted by cir- 
cumstances, education, and‘ strength of body 
and mind. “But do you think this thing will 
‘adjust itself’? There are so many prejudices 
in regard to Woman’s position in society.” 

Why, bless you, these prejudices are mostly 
myths. There are no formidable ones exist- 
ing, except in the imagination. For instance, 
Dolly Ward awhile ago professed that she 
wanted to engage in a certain work which is 
generally monopolized by men, though just as 
appropriate for women, and she could have 
had the chance, too, as I knew. But she 
cried, ‘Prejudice !”—“‘Persecution !” and made 
folks think she was a martyr to popular opin- 


| 
| 
| 





of the lecturing which they deservedly get. | 


| 


| 
} 


| 
' 


| 
| 
} 





the objects of her charity little less than mar- | the nation’s history it seemed an illuminated 
velous. Casting around for a place in which | picture, resplendent with truthfulness and 
she could most successfully embody her | !ove— 
thoughts in some practical scheme, she selected 
the District of Columbia, because it was the 
common property of the nation and because 
its laws allowed the education of free colored 


“A sunny isle in a stormy sea.”’ 

| Her life of romantic incident was redolent and 

full of beauty. It was in itself a sweet poem, 
the living evangel of a heart yearning toward 


children. Here, in the Autumn of 1851, she 
opened a school for colored girls. Her main | 
idea was “‘to train up a class of colored girls» | 
in the midst of slave institutions, who should 
show forth, in their culture and capabilities, to 
the country and to mankind that the race was | 
fit for something higher than the degradation | 
which rested upon them.” She commenced 
her work with small beginnings, only two or 

three girls in a little room fourteen feet square | 
and owned by a colored man. It was, how- 
ever, soon filled, and in two months new quar- | 
ters were found. From them they were driven 
by the threat of conflagration, so that, in the 
course of a few months, she occupied no less 
than four different rooms. Great and gratify- 
ing success attended ber labors. With won- 
derful and untiring activity, Miss Miner di- 
rected her efforts to both the whites and blacks, 
to find among the latter the raw material she 
desired to work up or educate, and among the 
former the means by which she could accom, 
plish this blessed purpose.- Nor did she fail of 
imparting much of enthusiasm to both; for it 
was a matter of grateful recognition then and 
remembrance since that among the leading 
men and families of Washington, she found 
patrons and earnest friends, who lent both 
countenance and material aid to her Heaven- 
inspired mission of love and good works. For 
even in those days of pro-slavery, violence and 
compromise, there were not wanting members 
of Congress who were won to her support by 
her welcome importunity and the beauty of 
her pure and perilous endeavor, while the car- 





humanity and of a sublime trust in God.—In- 


| dependent. 


A California court has decided that it is the 
duty of a stewardess on board a vessel to wash 
the captain’s shirts. A ship landed at San 
Francisco from New York, and the stewardess 





| did she seem at all inadequate to her part of | 





| seemed like some angel ministrant on her mis- 
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LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white, soft, smooth and clear. 


Over One Million Ladics 


have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New York City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” 4 harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Beware of Counierfeits, 

See that the United Siates Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by ail Druggists and 
Fancy Coods dealers. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PHREUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors, 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ovnce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. ‘ 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 


LONDON. 
OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Sypectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
a of good and true performance, and of the 

est of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J//lustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
ae aes and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

year on the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth luidependent, 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 








| auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 


list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 


, ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 


of the vessel placed a bill of $45 for washing | 
the captain’s shirts in the hands of a court for | 


collection. The captain objected to the pay- 
ment of the same, stating that he had been a 


| sea-captain for sixteen years and had never 


paid a cent for having his linen washed. On 
his last trip he had ordered the stewardess to 
the wash-tub and she refused to comply, stat- 
ing that it was no part of her business to wash 
the captain’s shirts. The captain mildly hint- 
ed to her the consequences of mutiny, and the 
stewardess of the vessel involuntarily became 
a laundress to the captain. She kept him well 
supplied with clean shirts and collars for the 
rest of the trip, and made out her bill at the 
rate of $1.50 per dozen. The captain got 
some tall swearing done about maritime usage 
and custom, and the court sent the woman 
away with her bill. 


LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mrs. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a book full of romantic incident and instruc- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rey. S. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind, Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 








sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Queen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West 
ern Flying Post. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for 35.00, yearly subscription. 

April 26 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


- AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Ini= 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the citys 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no ion to plain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentistr, 
(OvER BUTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Jan. 15 ly 
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WOMEN'S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE. 


hat department of the International Exhi- | 
. : what may be termed the privileged class the 


bition on the Fourth of July, 1876, known as 


the Women’s Centennial Executive Com- | , b » on lie ul b 
> . P i ve be vy « Oo the *“gab- | 
mittee, though not ostentatious, is neverthe- | y een near enouge to inten © ga 


less in earnest and energetic operation, under 
the administration of Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, its 
accomplished President. Every State and 
Territory is already represented by some prom- 
inent lady. Among the recent appointments 
on the Executive Committee we are authorized 
to notice: 

Florida—Mrs. E. C. Long, of Tallahassee, 
daughter of the late Governor Call, of Florida. 

Illinois—Miss J. P. Matthews, of Carlins- 
ville. 

Iowa—Mrs. J. R. West, of Des Moines. 

Mississippi—Mrs. K. 8. Minor, of Natchez. 

Massachusetts—Mrs. James T. Fields, of 
Boston. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Frances W. 
of Providence. 

It is proposed by these patriotic women not 


Goddard, 


of money. They soar higher, and will appeal 
to their sisters at home and abroad to aid 
them by specimens and contributions of their 
skill of hand apd brain, including painting, 
sculpture, and everything that may be utilized 
for the cause. In illustration of this idea, we 
are permitted to print the following beautiful 
letter of Miss H. 8S. Hosmer, the gifted artist, 
now residing at Rome, in reply to the appeal 
of the Women’s Executive Committee, under 
date of July 4, 1873: 

Your letter makes me proud. Indeed, I do 
not know that I ever had a letter which pleas- 
ed me so much. 

Of course I could not respond in any way 
but the aflirmative. Very gladly, very proud- 
ly will Ido all I can. I will send you any- 
thing I have got, and will make something 
befitting the occasion if I can, which, however, 
is something of a difficult task. 

I always teel, when it is the question of wo- 
men, that we must all pull together, and being 
a question of women now, I will pull with you 
enthusiastically. 
several statues which I will exhibit, and I 
will send youa cast of my “Golden Gates,” 
which I have had several years on hand. 

I shall go over myself to the Exhibition. 

This day is the glorious Fourth. In Rome, 


By that time I shall have. 


! 





| describes as the editor who could write such 


at this season of the year, there is nobody to | 


keep it, but it has vitality enough to keep it- 
self. Truly yours, 
H. 8. HosMER. 


— a 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY. 


The Fall term of Wesleyan Academy opens 
finely. There are 250 students already, and 
50 more tocome. The school never was in a 
more prosperous condition than at the present 
time. There are but few changes in the large 
corps of teachers. Mrs. Mary E. Parker, the 
popular and efficient teacher, and at the bead 
of the Art department for the last two years, 
has felt compelled to relinquish work for a 
while to recuperate, and Prof. Lamb takes the 
position, in addition to having charge of the 
commercial and telegraphic departments: 
Competent assistants will aid him in the sev- 
eral departments. Alex Duncan, asuccessful 
teacher elsewhere, and a former pupil at the 
academy, has charge of the English depart- 
ment. 


the demands, new machines have been pur- 
chased and communication established be- 
tween the different academy buildings and the 
boarding house. The Chinese students, four 
of whom are living in the family of Dr. Cooke 
and one in the boarding house,are making 
commendable progress. Dr. Cooke, the prin- 
cipal, is prostrated with a fever. He was able 
to organize the school, but overtaxed himself 
and was compelled reluctantly to retire from 


Mrs. A. C. Knight, the preceptress, is | 
on her way from Europe, and is expected the | 
latter part of the week. Telegraphy, a new | 
. feature, is quite popular, and in order to meet 


| den county jail. 


to confine their efforts to the mere collection | with this race—makes us at least dread their 


| chap.” 


crippled is a notorious prostitute. 
badge of their profession. Of the habits of | 


outside world knows nothing. Those who 


ble” of a Chinese family may sometimes hear 
gayety and laughter, but it does not sound 
like the laughter of innocence. It is a prison- 
life at best. The Joe Miller jest of China that 
“women’s feet are crippled to prevent them 
from ‘shopping’”’ bas a sad significance. It is 
to prevent them from freely seeing the light 
or breathing the air of heaven. They cannot 
go out of the house unless they are carried, 
and the coolie is a spy as well as a guard. 
Such in our ‘honest judgment is the whole | 
mass. We speak only of the sex which is the 
victim. The immorality of the other sex has 
this immunity—that its grossness exempts it 
from description. It is the consciousness of 
all this that chills all sympathy and makes all 
thoughtful and well-informed men shrink from 
contact beyond what is absolutely needed 


immigration—and finds nothing in these new 
California developments to surprise us. It is 
a striking but a well kuown fact that, aside 
from all considerations of health, no Christian 
child can be safely reared. Their moral na- 
ture is as sure to be poisoned by their ayahs 
as is their physical constitution by the malari- 
ous atmosphere. In poor justice to the Chi- 
nese Jet us say exactly the same state of things 
exists nine the Hindoos.—New York World. 


—<-e— —e — 


MEAN POLITICAL IDEAS. 


The Rutland (Vt.) Globe show its own low 
conception of the right of suffrage and its con- 
tempt for Womanhood by the following ar- 
ticle. We would as soon be the vagabond he 


a heartless paragraph. 

Our county jail vow holds, and has held for 
some weeks past arare specimen of Woman’s 
Rights, in the person of one Julia Lucas. 
Said female, although of the youthful age of 
seventeen summers has played quite a curious 
and not uneventful part in the drama of life, 
the facts of which have quite recently come 
to light and are worthy of mention. On the 
24th of April last the fair Julia was incarcer- 
ated, on the charge of vagrancy, in the Rut- 
land jail, for the term of four months. It 
seems that in ’72 she traveled with O’Brien’s 
circus in male attire and acted as hostler for 
the institution for some time. While at Bur- 
lington she was arrested for this offense and 
served a term of three months in the Chi'ten- 
After that she came to Rut- 
land and hired out, again disguised as a male | 
citizen, to Wilber Gilson, at work digging po- 
tatoes, ‘doing good service and proving herself 
capable of hoeing her own row as well as any | 
of the help. After this, becoming tired of | 
being a voter, she donned the habiliments of 
a woman and secured work atthe depot res- | 
taurant, but she tarried only a short period, 
and next turned up in Rutland county jail. 
Previous to the above record we hear of her | 
in Vergennes, where she stole the wedding | 
suit of her employer and left him suddenly, | 
turning the suit to good account as a “circus 
It will thus be seen that the subject 
of this sketch has earned the right of suffrage 
and proved herself to be self-supporting, even 
though a vagrant. 








SUCCESS OF THE BEE QUEEN. 


Mrs. E. 8. Tupper, the noted bee culturist, 


| well-known all over the country, who had the | 


misfortune to lose her entire colony of bees, | 


| over two hundred hives of Italian blood, by | 


the burning of her house last Winter, has near- 
ly recovered her loss, in bees. She at once | 


| bought a few swarms of her neighbors, paid | 


| which is so characteristic of her. 
| apiarists from abroad came to her assistance , as 


| ing town called early in the Spring to see her, 


the field. At one time alarming symptoms | 


occurred, but he is much better now, and 
hopes soon to be in the work again. 
° _—-- 


CHINA FROM TOP TO BOTTOM. 


We recently presented to our readers the 
two extremes of Chinese 1ife and morals—the 
highest and the very lowest—the Emperor in 
his palace at Pekin and the willing women- 
slaves in the slums of San Francisco, and on 
them we crave leave to say a word of serious 
comment. They will be found in different 


ways to illustrate the utter, radical, incurable | 
immorality of Oriental pagandom. The grosser | 


form of the two needs no development. It 
speaks for itself. 


It tells nu new tale to those | 


who have seen or fairly studied Chinese socie- | 
ty. Itis the revelation abroad of what every | 


one comprehends on the spot. 


modern times at least, has made the degrada- | 


tion of “woman” a system. We have some- 
times had a little distrust of Cornelia and 
Volumnia and Aspasia, and even Lucretia, 
but in the face of the frightful present there 
isno use in discussing the past. In China 
degradation begins at the beginning. All the 
female children of what may be termed the 
better class are practically mutilated in the 
cradle, so that they shall be lifelong cripples 
and inevitable victims to man’s evil passions. 
In the lower orders,a choice has to be made; 
one pet child is selected for the torture, and 
the others are turned out to be—what the poor 
creatures at San Francisco seem rather proud 
of being. Every woman in the seaport towns, 
at Macao and Hong Kong, whose feet are not 


Pagandom, in | 


! 
| 
| 


| queens, 
| swarms she will this season increase to one 
| hundred and ten, and from them secure over 





$200 for four pure Italian queens, and started 
again, with all the perseverance and pluck | 
Prominent , 


and sent her queens. A farmer in an adjoin- 


and found her busy at work with her few broods. 
He had a large colony at home, from which he 
was accustomed to get about twenty pounds of 
honey per hive each year by killing half the 
bees. So pleased was he with her manage- 
ment he offered her fifty hives of black bees, 
at such price as she was willing to give, and 
pay when she got ready. This was a good 
proposition for her. She accepted it, and at 
once removed the colony of fifty hives to the | 
city. Mr. James Smnith, the well-known horti- 

culturist, an entire stranger to her, notified her | 
that she was at liberty to establish her colony 

on his fruit farm, which is two miles from her | 
residence. She accepted. It was just the 
thing, and was just far enough away from her | 
royal colony to suit her purpose. Mr. Smith, 
to aid her at once, seeded several acres with 
Alsace clover. She removed her black bees to 
the new location and began to put them into 
movable comb hives and introduce Italian 
They have done finely, and the fifty 


7000 pounds of choice honey, for which she | 
finds a home market for all she can get at 
twenty cents per pound. From her Italian col- | 
ony, she is sending away as fast as possible, | 
queen and swarms, to almost every State in | 

| 


the Union. She is not yet able to fill her orders, 
Sheis a remarkable woman. She transacts 
all her business herself. Rain or shine, she 
makes her daily round to her colony, the Post 
Office and express office, delivering and re 
ceiving packages. And yet, with all this, she 
finds time regularly to visit the State Agricul- 
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| attract numerous emigrants, 


| their parting salutations, and said good-night. 


floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 


» CH ICAGO AND st. 


keeping, edits the Apiary department of several 

magazines, and on Sunday devotes her time 
for half a day to a large class of little children 
in the Sabbath School of the First Baptist 
Church, of which she is one of its most active 
members. She is a model for idlers, and for 
all who are inquiring what Woman can do ? 
She is engaged in a work peculiarly fitted for 
Woman, and one which is highly remunerative. | 
It is safe to say she will alone add to the pro- 
ductive wealth of Polk County over $100,000 
within the next five or ten years, by stirring up 
and inciting people to keep bees who never did 
before, simply because they did not know how. 
The question may be asked—indeed, I did ask 
her the question—What hive do youuse ? The 
reply was, “The simplest hive with movable 
framelI can get. They cost about $1.50 each. 
I have about a hundred patent hives stored | 
away ; own several patent rights, and the terri- 
tory for several patent hives, which I purchased | 
before 1 knew as much as I do now about bees. | 
I do not use them. In fact, the worst enemies | 
I have, are the patent-right bee- hive men. 
They cannot buy me nor sell me their hives. 
A plain, square hive, with movable sides and | 
frames, and a cup for boxes, if I desire to use | 
them, is all I want.” 

“But how about the moth and worms ?” said | 


“Ido not have any about my hives,” was | 
the quick reply. “And,” said she, “I will show 
you how I get rid of them,” and she lifted the 
cap from a hive, opened the side, and took out 
the frames one by one, setting them down on 
the ground loaded with bees and honey. She | 
looked the comb all over, pointed out the 
drone, the workers, and the royal queens, but 
no worms, and then replaced them and passed | 
on to another hive to do the same thing. 

It is really a novelty to visit her at her work, | 
but you must take her words rapidly, as she 
works busily, and has no time to be lost. 





REMINISCENCES OF 1790. 





Col. Forney tells us that New Year’s calls 
had their origin in Continental Europe. The 
custom was brought to New York by the 
Dutch and Huguenots as one of their peculiar 
fustitutions. It has never been naturalized, 
until recently, in towns of a more purely Eng- 
lish origin or population. Christmas is the 
favorite holiday all through the Middle States, | 
especially in districts originally settled by the | 
English and the Germans. New Year’s recep- | 
tions have latterly become univer<ally fashion- 
able, but the cities of New York and Wash- 
ington are more particularly abandoned to | 
this growing and pleasant custom, On Fri- | 
day, the first of January, 1790, the Govern- | 
ment of the young United States, then locat- | 
edin the city of New York, the first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, was waited upon by 
the principal gentlemen of the metropolis. 
Mrs. Washington held her levee as on other 
Friday evenings, but this special reception 


| was one of unusual elegance. 


The weather was almost as gentle as May, 
and the full moon shone brightly into the 
chambers of the President’s stately mansion. 
It was not the general custom for visitors to 
the Presideut to sit, but on this particular 
evening, as I learn from a diary of the period, 
there were chairs in the rooms where Mrs. 
Washington met her friends, and, after they | 
were seated, tea and coffee and plum and plain 
cake were served. Mrs. Washington after- 
ward remarked that none of the proceedings 
of the day so pleased the “General” (by which 
title she always designated her husband, dif- 


fering in that respect from Mrs. Grant, who | 


nearly always speaks of our present President 
“Mr. Grant’’) as the friendly greeting of 
the gentlemen who had called upon him. 
Washington asked it New Year's visiting had 
always been kept up in New York, and when 
he was answered iu the aflirmative, he paused 
a moment and said “The highly favored situa- 
tion of New York will in the progress of years 
who will grad- 
ually change in custom and manners; but, 
whatever changes take place, never forget the 
cordial and cheerful observance of New Year’s 
day.”” Mrs. Washington stood by his side as 
the visitors arrived and were presented, and 
when the clock in the hall struck nine she ad- 
vanced and said, with a pleasant smile, **The 
General always retires at nine, aud I usually 
precede him,” upon which the company made 


This was the second session of the First Amer- 
ican Congress, and the last ever held in New 
York. It was closed on the 12th of August, 
1790, and on the 30th, the President set out | 
for Virginia. 
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Cushman & Brooks, 


Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place, 


WILL OFFER 


At Retail, 


CASES 
Ladies Merino Undervests 


and Drawers, 
AT $1.00 EACH. 
CASES 


Gentlemens’ Undervests 


At $1.00 Each and Upward. 


CASES 


Ladies’ 


FRENCH COTTON HOSE, 


507 


nd 





you NG L /ADIES who are in- 


tending to pars the 


Harvard Examinations for Women 


Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston 
University or other colleges, are invited to consider 
the advantages of Chauncy Hall Sehool, which has 


sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-five 
years, and has recently prepared several young ladies 
for college. Catalogues obtained at Elliot's 
picture store, and at the office of the Woman's Jcur- 
NAL, or by addrewing the principals, who can be 
¢ -nsulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Os- 
good’s book store, Tremont Street. 

Cusuines & Lane. 


cau be 


Se ¥ lit 


THE BEST WORT 


| Price by mail, 60 cents. 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Send stamp for (able of con- 


tents. Address 


| AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 
and Drawers, | 


| Situated on the West Chester Railroad, 


Ju'y DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





Collegiate Education for Women, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


ten miles 


| from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to exe 


Longtops, | 


At 50c. and 6Oc. Per Pair, 
CASES 
British, French and German 


FLEECED COTTON HOSE. 
CASES 


Boys’ Misses’ and Children’s 


FANCY WOOLEN HOSE. 


We EVER BEFORE Offered. 
EXAMINE EARLY. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


RICH MILLINERY GOODS! 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 
Grand Opening 


Rich Paris Flowers, Rich Paris Fancy 
Feathers, Rich Ostrich Tips, Ostrich 
Bands, Long Plumes, Willow Plumes, 
Plumes de Coque, Jet Goods, 

48 DIFFERENT SHAPES ENGLISH STRAW 
HATS, all new; 25 different shapes all new BONNET 
and HAT FRAMES; ELEGANT LACES, CHOIC- 
EST RIBBONS, MAGNIFICENT VELVETS—most 
perfect assortment ever opened. 

Ladies of Boston and vicinity are invited to exam- 
ine these fresh importations of 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place. 


30 —2t 


THE BEST 
NEW SINGING BOOKS. 


CHOICE TRIOS. For High Schools and 
Seminaries. By W.S.Ti den. Justout. $1.00. 
RIVER OF LIFE Fer Sunday Schools, 
By Perkins, Bentley, and 40 other composers. 35e. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 





For Common 


Schools, By L. 0. Emerson. . 50c. 
HOUR OF SINGING. For High Scheols. 
By Emerson & Tilden. , $1.00. 


STANDARD. For Choirs, Conventions, 


&e. By Emerson and Palmer. 31.50. 
DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. Fer Social 
Meetings. by Asa Hull. Ide. 


MUSICAL TREASURE, 
(Vocal and Instrumental 


For the Parlor, 

$2.50. 

Seven admirably constructed books, whose sales are 

to be numbered by the hundred thousand, so per- 
feetly is each fitted to the popular taste. 


("Either book sent, post-paid, for the retail price. 


| Oliver Ditson & Go., Chas. H, Ditees & a 


Boston. — at Br’dway 


FOR 


‘LAM PS, 


* Tue REAL GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 


Largest Size............... $5.00, 
Common Size...........-.. 4.50, 
All Complete. 


PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 
The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A fullline of plain and decorated CHINA. French 


| English and tine American GLASSWARE, Xe., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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~ SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Officee-17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


t@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 






tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 


| & preparatory school. 


The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 


| serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 


and among the chief causes of the inferior education 


| of Woman. 
The Finest Assortment and Best Bargains | 


The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 


| lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873. 


For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmere, Delaware Co., Pa. 





Woman’ s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 12S and 12% Second Avenue, corne 
Sil Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traine 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sete 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 8 


Dr. Nichols’ W roughit | Tron 


FURNACE. 


The imvention of the Wrought Iron 
Furnace was the result of a thorough 
and pains-taking investigniion by Dr. 
James R. Nichols, editor of the Boston 
Joucnal of Chemistry, inte the objections 
or defects in mearly allthe Hot Air Fur= 
naces now in use. The original of this 
furnace was constructed three years age 
by Dr. Nichols for private use, as a safe= 
guard against these infractions of the 
laws of health, to which he himself, as 
well as others, were subjected by the use 
of Cast Iron Furnaces. Nearly five hune 
dred have been sold since, aud all, so far 
as learned, have given entire satisfaction, 
Weissue a pamphlet giving an interest=- 
ing account of these experiments, with 
names of users of the furnace, which will 
be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROs., 
MANUFACTURERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Office and Salesroom, 35 Oliver St., Boston. 
35—4t 


ALL SEEKING 





Cc R 
re ans: PY OF 


Ay, NS’ 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLation RATES, 
&e., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, fur 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


~ LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
the 


| sional skill and long experience in 


Treatment aud Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


| 


| For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman’s JovrNnat Offices, 
July 27. 
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ink on its ghost? Why publish its obituary | 
notice every week? Perhaps he thinks that, 
thereby, it will stay dead. Or does it “die 
daily?” Ifso, it must be a lively corpse. T. 
W. H. answered this point well in the Jour- 
NAL of Sept. 18, in an article entitled “Un- 
conscious Annihilation.’’ 

Let us notice some of Dr. Emerson’s edito- 
rials. In the issue of March 22, 1873, speak- 
ing of Woman Suffrage, he says: 

“Our strong conviction is that the real ene- 


mies of the measure are nine-tenths of the 
women throughout the State.” 


What nonsense! Who were the enemies of 
the cause in the State House last Winter? 
Verily, the 142 men who voted against the 
bill for Woman Suffrage. The editor who 
wrote that editorial was an enemy. Julia, 
Mary, Lucy, and Bridget at home were not 
the real enemies. Aristocratic, anti-Woman 
Suffrage men in the sheep’s clothing of Re- 
publicanism with a Woman Suffrage lining, 
were the realenemies. The wolves were seen 
at the time of the vote. -Who shut out Wo- 
man Suffrage at the Worcester Convention? 
Men. 

In the issue of June 21, this friend (?) of 
Woman Suffrage is pleased to speak of ‘the 
half-starved WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” Better to 
be “half-starved” financially, Mr. Editor, than 
‘“half-starved” intellectually. But I am glad 
to know that the WomAn’s JOURNAL is in 
neither condition, as friends keep it well 
fed in both respects. 

But, listen! On July 12, he loads his logi- 
cal (?) cannon with alittle more “stuffing” 
than usual, and fires. He thinks that he has 
a fine chain shot, and intends one end to hit, 
if the other fails. He makes great pretentions 
to logic, but here are some of the “wads” 
which he supposes to be solid shot. 

“We cannot think that any enterprise was 
ever so habitually brought to humiliation as is 
the Woman Question in the house of its 
friends.” 

N. B. He is, himself, one of its so-called 
friends. 

“Inability to argue, insane contempt of logic, 
flippant declamation, affected smartness, and 
a willful blindness to facts—every cause, how- 
ever good, may have somewhat of all this, but 
on the Woman’s platform it is the staple.’ 


That is one end of his chain of logic. He 
continues; 

“But we are not saying that ‘they’ are in- 
competent or even indiscreet.” 

The other end. O, logical consistency! 
In the same article he charges that the lead- 
ers are not zealous or self-sacrificing. O, Mr. 
Editor of the Universalist, if you had known 
that the Editors of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
perform their work asa labor of love, with- 
out compensation, preferring to give to the 
JOURNAL rather than to receive a large sum 
from another paper, you could hardly have 
made that charge! Where you will find few 
to stand by your paper, should it need help, 
there are many with their hundreds or thou- 
sands ready to help suffrage. But we do not 
purpose to buy votes. Should we try that, no 
doubt, suffrage would soon come, for it would 
become a “financial interest” to the men now 
oppesed to it. 

In this same article Doctor Emerson says: 


“Very much of the best intellect of this Age, 
especially here in America, believes in Wo- 
mau Suffrage. It is difficult to name a first- 
class thinker, a first-class philosopher, or a 
first-class poet, who does not avow himself to 
be a believer in most of the enterprises now 
connected with the Woman Question.” 

A fine tribute, and a true one surely. 
what think you when he says, further on: 

‘“‘We seriously doubt if, of those who lead in 
this Woman Question, one in twenty is really 
competent to apprehend this proposition, viz: 
that the question of wages and labor is essen- 
tially a question of demand and supply; and 


not a question of ethics.” 

What logic! Not “one in twenty” of ‘the 
best intellects’ is competent to understand 
that question! Give us light, Mr. Impersonal, 
more light! 

There are articles in the issues of July 19, 
and July 26, which I will notice next week, 
as it will not do to pass this writer by in 
one article when he has given us so many. I 
will close by noticing what really called out 
this rejoinder of mine. In this week’s Univer- 
salist, dated Sept. 20, Dr. Emerson ssys: 

“The Globe states, and we doubt not with 
truth, that the cause of Woman Suffrage is 
declining.”’ 

I should hardly think so. Ihave just read, 
here in my study, fifteen, (15) articles on the 
Woman Question in five, (5) weekly papers 
this week, and, none of these,a Woman’s 
paper, (The WomAN’s JOURNAL not being 
included). And more than one-half of these 
are on the Woman Suffrage Question. One 
tells us that “The admission of women to the 
franchise is now regarded as certain to be 
granted by the next Parliament elected’’ in 
England. Another, that “The Woman’s 
Rights movement is making headway among 
the Indians.’’ And athird that, in distant 
Bombay, “They purpose to pass the ballot box 
around to the women at their homes.” 
(Something Americans have not thought of). 

I cannot better close this article than by 
quoting from the Nation: ‘The portentous 
Woman Question thunders at the gate of | 
every college in the land.” Write another 
obituary notice, Mr. Editor! It helps to keep 
the cause alive. 

A UNIVERSALIST CLERGYMAN, 


But 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


George Sand bas an annual income of 
100,000 francs. 

The Webster mansion at Marshfield is to be 
let, as Mrs. Fletcher Webster proposes to pass 
some years abroad. 

The South End lecture course announce- 
ment is very attractive. It opens, November 
3, with a lecture by Anna E. Dickinson. 

The Second Radical Club will keep its Sec- 
ond Anniversary in the parlors of the New 
England Woman’s Club, Monday evening, 
September 29, 1873. 


The Michigan Constitutional Convention is 
now in session and has the question before it of 


| Woman Suffrage ; also a proposition to declare 


women eligible to fill all public offices. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have 
reduced the number of hours for laborers and 
roadmen to eight per day but the pay roll is to 
be reduced accordingly. The laborers will 
strike against the new rule. 

Recently a man in Virginia City, Nevada, 
was fined twenty-five dollars for striking a 
squaw in the face with an orange. We are 
glad to see that even an Indian woman can 
sometimes have justice done her. 

The Bay State Lecture Course offers so at- 
tractive a series of entertainments that our 
readers, who will see the particulars in our 
advertising columns this week, will all avail 
themselves of the invitation to attend if it be 
possible. 

By the efforts of the ladies of Hoboken, a 
Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, with over 
forty members, was latelg organized. Mrs, 
Waldheim is the President; Mrs. Salomon, 
Vice President; Mrs. L. Ettinger, Treasurer ; 
and Mrs, Stern, Secretary. 


The Republican party must be purified, or 
it must presently cease to exist. It is what 
men are saying, one to another, in private, 
and it is a most seasonable time to repeat it in 
public. The party cannot live forever on its 
reputation.— Worcester ( Mass.) Gazette. 


Theacademic department of Boston Uni- 
versity, which has earned its title by the many 
schools of science and art which have been 
established under its charge, has heen opened 
with a class of about thirty; four are ladies 
who have passed very satisfactory examina- 
tions, 


For the first time in the history of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, a colored man is running upon 
the regular Republican ticket for the office of 
Representative in the General Assembly. 
When will a woman be considered equally 
eligible by the party of Equal Rights and Im- 
partial Suffrage ? 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts and Mr. Coul- 
thurst, senior partner in Coutts’ Bank, have 
each given £15,000 to form a fund for the 
widows and orphans of those who die in the 
employ of the bank. Such facts will help to 
explain the high standard of integrity and 
good faith which prevails among bank clerks 
in Great Britain. 

Atarecent “Charity Banquet” in London, 
women were, as usual, excluded. There were 
no ladies, and the spectacle of men eating, and 
drinking, and feasting abundantly, and the 
poor ladies gaziug dinuerless upon them from 
the gallery, having only the wit and wisdom 
of the manly sex to digest and enjoy, was ex- 
hibited in all its—glory. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, the well known 
lecturer and advocate of Woman Suffrage, met 
on Monday evening quite a number of ladies, 
at the house of Mrs. A. F. Greely, in Ellsworth, 
Me. The hours were agreeably passed in the 
discussion of topics connected with the Suf- 
frage question, and it was decided to present a 
petition to the next Legislature, asking for ac- 
tion thereon. 


The whole number of applicants for admis- 
sion to Brown University, this year, was 
80, of whom 71 succeeded, all for the 
freshman class, Among the number are two 
natives of Burmah, and two colored students, 
who have spent a year in Howard University. 
All of these who can pass a proper examina- 
tion will be admitted, but no woman need 
apply. 

The regular session of 1873-4 of the New 
York Medical College and Hospital for Wo- 
men will commence On Tuesday, October 
14th, and end on the 17th of March, a term of 
twenty-two weeks, to be followed by a supple- 
mentary course of six weeks. There will be 
a re-union and opening exercises on Monday 
evening, October 13th, at 8o’clock. The pub- 
lic are invited. 


Many of the mill girls at Chicopee are said 
to be becoming inveterate snuff dippers, and 
on any pleasant “nooning” groups of girls can 
be seen on the canal bridges, each supplied 
with a box of snuff aud a bunch of cotton 
waste, rubbing their gums with infinite satis- 
faction. ‘The mill girls at Lowell have long 
been addicted to this habit, but its advent in 
Chicopee is quite recent. 


The principal counsel of Mrs. Surratt pub- 
lishes a cardin reply to Mrs. Swisshelm, in 
which he says: “At no time during her trial 
was Mrs. Surratt manacled, either on her 
wrists or her ankles, while in the presence of 


the Court. I not only speak from my own ab- 
solute knowledge, but from recollections of 


that she was not manacled.” 

In noticing that women are beginning to 
take an active part in politics, the Burlington 
Iowa, Hawkeye says: “Last year Matilda 


the Republicans had in lowa. And now Julia 
Garretson, so to speak, is ‘knocking the socks’ 
off the Grange orators. 
same platform with the Master of the Nation- 
la Grange, and, according to reports, beats him 
every time.” 


A Georgia bride is described in one of the 


the golden glimmer of some evening lake—a 
foam-fleck, snowy, yet sun-flashed, crowning 
the ripplings of some soft southern sea.” Upon 
which we may be permitted to remark that 
her presence at the polls would have been ur- 
namental, to say the least, and would have en- 
sured a full attendance of voters to fulfil their 
political duties. ; 

A young and charming lady passing along 
Essex street, Lawrence, the other day, just 
home from her vacation at the mountains, with 
eyes sparkling and cheeks glowing like roses, 
was met by two rough and profane individu- 
als, one of whom said to the other in a low tone, 
but loud enough tv be heard by the lady, 
“Painted, by Heaven.” Flinging him ascorn- 
ful glance, the spirited lass said quickly 
“You are quite correct, sir.” 

A movement is on foot in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, to Jessen the social evil by publishing 
in the city newspapers the names of all who 
are known to visit houses of ill fame. If the 
proposed plan be carried out honestly it would 
be, we think, much more likely to effect good 
results than the infamous plan of licensing such 
places. And it would be more likely to strike 
at the root of the evil by holding up to public 
contempt those who patronize and encourage 
prostitution. 

“Miss Dickinson,” says the Colorado Week- 
ly Miner, “not satisfied with her Alpine exper- 
ience in Southern Colorado, intends, in ad- 
dition to riding to the summit of the ‘‘Dome 
of the Continent,” to record her name among 
the very few of her sex who ever had the 
nerve and endurance required to reach the 
top of Long’s Peak.’’ Accordingly, Miss Dick- 
inson walked to the summit of Long’s Peak, 
last Saturday, making the ascent in three 
hours and ten minutes. 


To ladies who have a fondness for violet 
powder, Dr. Staines gives a sharp rebuke when 
he says to Rose, the simpleton, ‘‘No plum has 
a sweeter bloom or more delicious texture than 
the skin of your young face; but this mineral 
filth hides that delicate texture, and substi- 
tutes a dry, uniform appearance, more like a 
certain kind of leprosy than health.” But la- 
dies with fair complexions are not the ones who 
use “violet powder,’’ and Rose would not have 
done so if she had not been a simpleton. 

At the Methodist M. E. Conference in ses- 
sion at South Bend, Ind., Sept. 12, while the 
subject of schools was under discussion, the 
venerable Bishop Simpson said: ‘Pardon a 
digression. I want the day to come when wo- 
men will vote. Without their vote I fear we 
will never be able to put down the houses of 
infamy and the liquor saloons of our country. 
Nothing is so ruinous tothe country, it is 
true, and it is my opinion that we can not get 
along without women voting. It is not good 
for man to be alone.”’ 


The second annual report of the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society shows the re- 
ceipts of the Boston Society for the year end- 
ing with March, 1873, to have been $22,629, 
aud of the Chicago Society for the same 
time $7368. The Eastern Society supports 
nine lady missiovaries, aids in the support of 
fifteen schools, containing more than five hun- 
dred scholars, and also supports one native 
preacher and four Bible-women. The Western 
Society supports six lady missionaries, aids five 
schools and supports four Bible-women. 


A jury of the Supreme Judicial Court has 
rendered a verdict of $1800 agaiust the city of 
Nashua and in favor of Joseph Sanderson, in 
a suit brought to recover damages for injuries 
sustained by his wife in 1860, by an accident 
on Mason Street, it being shown that the in- 
juries were the result of a defect in the junc- 
tion of a sidewalk and street crossing. The 
case was tried a year ago, when the jury disa- 
greed. 

What should we think if the case were re- 
versed, and a jury should award Mrs. Sander- 
son damages for ivjuries sustained by her 


husband ? 


Lewis, the half Indian, half negro sculptor, 
who has achieved a very flattering success in 
her art, is a graduate of the Bath high school. 
Her father, the Zimes says, was Robert B. 
Lewis, a colored man, who lived on Lincoln 
Street, and who died fourteen or fifteen years 
ago. This does not agree with Miss Lewis's 
own account of her early life, which was 
copied from a New York paper last July. She 


Ohio. Does not allude to having ever lived in 
Maine. We should be glad to claim this 
| successful artist as a Maine girl, but are atraid 
| the facts will not warrant it. 





Fletcher was by far the most effective speaker | 


She speaks from the | 


local papers as ‘“‘looking a very lily cradled in | 


The Bath, Me., Times says that Miss Edmonia | 


The barbarous contempt which is felt by 
many men for the intellect of women is well 


| ing the rounds of the papers. 

| “They tell of an old lady in Middlebury who 
| walked over a bridge that was marked “dan- 
gerous” without seeing the sign, and when 
| informed of the fact on the other side, turned 
| back in great alarm and hastily recrossed it.” 


Such “straws show the way the wind 
blows.” 


The latest Paris fashion is a praying cos- 
tume, and if one of these do not make the wo- 
man of fashion look like a very angel, dress- 
makers must give it up and wait for Gabriel. 
Religion, mayhap, must suffer, but fashion 
can’t do without her straight-laced sister. The 
attitude of prayer is found to throw the back 
breadths of the skirt into graceful prominence, 
and hence the necessity, which will be at once 
recognized by all the truly good, of increased 
attention to the garniture of frills and rich em- 
broidery required by a deeply religious attitude 
of mind. 


Slavery seems still to exist. A colored wo- 
man with three small children presented her- 
self, not long ago, at the office of the Commis- 
sioner of the Poor, in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
in a fearfully ragged condition, and asked for 
assistance. She said she had been held in 
bondage by parties on the east side of the 
river in Missouri, and on attempting to es- 
cape was taken back to her old quarters and 
terribly beaten. She made her escape for the 
second time, but could get away only three of 
her children, two boys having been taken from 
her. 


Miss L. J. Sherman’s “Home School” in 
Hanover, N. H., opened on the 3d inst., with 
a goodly number of pupils. There are very 
many advantages which ladies obtain in this 
institution that cannot easily be had in larger 
seminaries away from university towns. The 
fact that they can have access to the lectures 
of Drs. Young, Lord, and Sanborn is sufficient 
in itself to induce young ladies who wish a 
broad education to go to Hanover. Then 
the instruction in the modern languages is the 
same as the college has in that department; 
while the thoroughness of Miss Sherman, to- 
gether with the pleasant home which she 
furnishes are sufficient guarantee of highly 
agreeable and profitable years to those who 
avail themselves of it. 


The Belgian government has recently or- 
dered securely-locked letter-boxes to be placed 
in all the insane asylums of the country, pub- 
lic or private, in positions where they will be 
| easily accessible to all the inmates. They are 
| designed to allow complaints and suggestions 
| to be made to the authorities ina way inde- 


| pendent of any of the officers or atteudauts. 
| No one connected with the Iustitution can 





| have access to them. They are in charge of 
the Procureur du Roi of the district, and the 
| letters they contain are taken to him weekly 
| for examination. The complaints are then 
investigated, and if any one claims to be sane, 
the case is ordered to be examined by medica: 
experts. Abuses are corrected. The system, 
| it is said, exerts a wholesome influence, aud 
tends to secure proper managemeut in all its 
details. 


The Jewish Messenger thus gives its coun- 
tenance to Dress Reform: 


While we are not prepared to subscribe to 
Miss Phelps’ views as to the adoptiou of a rad- 
ical fashion in Woman’s dress—tor the Bloom- 
er costume is associated with painful recollec- 
| tions of agitation and absurd excess—we re- 
| cognize wisdom aud propriety iu her practi- 
cal suggestions, showing the wropgs commit- 
ed by the retention of the faulty and danger- 
ous system of tight lacing, and its concomi- 
tants, aud by the extravagances of trimming 
and overdressing which society seems to de- 
mand. The common sense ot Miss Phelps’ 
main propositions commends itself, and her 
| treatise deserves an extensive circulation. 
| When writers of such thoughtfulness and 
power undertake to defend the true woman’s 
| right to save herself from the dangerous and 
| ridiculous customs,society-sanctioned, because 
of cowardice and vanity, there is hope for the 
steady advancement of what has often proved 
| aridiculous bore to the dignity of a great re- 
| form moving right on to success. 





| An exchange mentions, as an indication of 
| the capacity of the Chinese for civilization, 
| that a Chinese cook in San Francisco, fell iu 
| love with his employer’s daughter, but his 
passion not being returned, he fired three pis- 
tol shots ather heart. If such deeds as this 
are tests of civilization, the Chinese have con- 
siderable progress yet to make before they can 
compete with New Yorkers of the same type. 
A short time ago a manin that city shot a 
woman, because she would not marry him. 
She had declined to marry him—first, because 
| she did not like him; secondly, because he 





was a bad man; thirdly, because she was en- 

gaged to another man; and fourthly, because 
| the man himself had one wife with whom he 
| wasliving. One would naturally suppose that 
| these reasons were sufficient to warrant a 
woman to refuse marrying a man, without be- 
| ing shot for it. 


| The wife of the Rev. Alvah Wiswall, the as- 


ick street, N. Y., has brought a suit against 
| her husband in the Court of Common Pleas, 
| to recover three mortgages for $2000 each, 
which she alleges to be her property, and to 
have been wrongfully appropriated by him. In 





| her complaint in this case, and in a petition 
for relief addressed by her in June to the Ves- 


Mrs, Surratt’s oft-repeated statements to me | illustrated by the following joke which is go- try of Trinity Church, Mrs. Wiswall asserts 


| that when she was married to her present hus- 

| band she was worth $70,000 in her own right, 
and he was without means; that her husband 
has wrongfully converted her property and 
otherwise ill-used her, and that she and her 
child have lived apart from him for more than 
a year in a state of extreme poverty. Itis un- 
derstood that Mr. Wiswall says his wife is in- 
sane. 


A correspondent of the Boston Adcertiser 
gives an interesting account of the Trinity 
College (Dublin) examination fur women. 
The examination papers this year were of the 
highest standard, and every senior candidate 

| who received her certificate is to be considered 
the equal ofa university graduate in every 
subject in which she passed. The list of sub- 
| jects includes the English Language and Lit- 
| erature, Euglish Composition, History of Eng- 
land, History of France, Geography, Ancient 
| History, French, German, Latin, Mathemat- 
ics (common and higher), Physics, Botany, 
Theory of Music, and Religious Knowledge. 
The board of Trinity College have established 
a yearly prize of £25 for the woman passing 
the best examination, and the same amount 
| is also given by the ‘“‘National Union of Lon- 
don for the Education of Women.” During 
the coming year three more prizes of £20, 
£25, and £40 respectively, will be established. 
This is the promising beginning of a very im- 
portant movement for the promotion of the 
higher education of women. Until recently 
| there were but fourteen endowments for the 
secondary education of young women in Great 
Britain and Ireland, yielding a total income of 
£3000 a year; while grammar schools and 
other institutions for ‘the secondary education 
| of boys were every where established, and had 
an aggregate annua! income of £3)),("»). 


| The following letter addressed to the Lon- 
don Times, by a “Certificated Mistress,’ seems 
to indicate that the path cf the English in- 
structor of youth is not precisely strewn with 
roses, any more than that of her American 
sister. ‘‘With respect to the work of the 
school,” the writer says, “it is not the easy 
matter represented by your correspondent (A 
School Manager). No one but the teacher 
knows the severe labor that is required in 

i bringing the dall, careless and irregular chil- 
dren, year by year, up to the Government 
standard; and as in most cases the teacher’s 
salary depends upon the grant from Govern- 
ment, every failure is a direct loss.... The 
statement that the teacher’s time is her own 
after school bours, scarcely needs comment. 
I can assure you that most of us have to work 
far into the night in cutting and preparing the 
needlework, not tospeak of making up the reg- 
isters, log-book, etc., and many other things 
for which time cannot be spared during school 
hours.... Again the amount of salary is 
greatly overstated. There may have been 
schools worth £120 per annum going begging, 
but I have never heard of them; prizes of 
that kind are few and far between, and only to 
be obtained in very large schools requiring an 
amount of administraiive talent possessed by 
very few among us. The amount of salary 
really obtainable in aschoo! that could be man- 
aged by a teacher of average ability, is from 
£40 to £70, according to class of certificate.” 
Eveu with these deductions the prospects held 
out by the profession are worth consideration, 
but nothing is gained by representing them as 
better than they are. 











ERRATUM. 


In T. W. H.’s article on the first page of our 
last issue, (column 3, line 12) for “Wabian” 
read “Italian.” T. W. H. 

TO "ROO ? We 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Davis's Vegetable PaineHKiller, after a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 
proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 
there have been many medical preparations brought 
before the public since the first introduction of Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Tain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 

| pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 
world, as the best family medicine ever introduced. 





Temperance Medicines,—it you would pat- 


ronize true Temperance Medicines, sctentitically pre- 
pared bya skilled physician, and by a process the dis- 
covery of his own, Wherein nota drop of rum, whisky, 
beer or any other alcoholic or fermented liquor en- 


| ters—use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. They do 
not manufacture drunkards, as do the various *'Cor- 
dials,” “Tonics,” “Elixirs” and “Bitters” of the day 
Golden Medical Discovery is nutrit‘ous, tonic, altera- 
tive, or blood cleansing, and an unequaled cough 
remedy. Pleasant Purgative Pellets. scarcely larger 
than mustard seeds, constitute an agreeable and relia- 
ble physic; Favorite Pres¢ription—a remedy for de- 

| bilitated females; while his Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Rem- 


edy is known the world over as the greatest specitic 
for Catarrh and “Cold in the Head® ever given to the 
public. os 


Every Speeol of the Eureka Machine twist is 
warranted full length, full sige, and of the best quali- 
ty. For sale at all Trimming stores wy 


The long cvewings are now coming. and the 
children should have good games to help pass them 


says ber parents died when she was four years | sistant minister of St. John's Chapel, in Var- pleasantly. Avilude, with its birds and their deserip- 
old, and that she was educated at Oberlin, | 


tions, is the best ever p -blished. Sold by all book- 
sellers and toy dealers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, 
Mass. 

“From its meritorious character deserves the wid- 


| est cireulation.”’— Banner of Light. Bw 
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POETRY. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
*Twas in the night the manna fell, 
That fed the hosts of Israel. 
Enough for each day’s fullest store, 
And largest need--enough, no more. 
For willful waste, for prideful show, 
God sent not angels’ food below. 
Still in our uights of deep distress 
The manna falls our hearts to bless. 
And, famished, as we ery for bread, 
With heavenly food our lives are fed. 
And each day’s need finds each day’s store 
Enough. Dear Lord, what wapt we more? 





A PRAYER. 
BY H. H. 


O Love, whom I so love, in this sore strait 
Of thine, fall not! Below thy very feet 
I kneel, so much I reverence thee, so sweet 
It is to every pulse of mine to wait 
Thy lightest pleasure and to bind my fate 
To thine by humblest service. Incomplete 
All Heaven, Love, if there thou dost not greet 
Me, with perpetual need which I can sate, 
Iand no other! So 1 dare to pray 
To thee this prayer. It is not wholly prayer. 
The solemn worships of the ages lay 
Even on God a solemn bond. I dare— 
Thy worshiper, thy lowly, loving mate— 
I dare to say, O Love, thou must be great! 
— August 17, 1878. 
— a 
THE MOTHER. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Women know 
The way to rear up chiidren (to be just,) 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 
And singing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words; 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles children learn by such, 
Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play, 
And yet one over-early solemnized,— 
But seeing as in a rose-bush, Love’s Divine, 
Which burns and hurts not,—not a single bloom ,— 
Become aware and unafraid of Love. 
Such good do mothers. Fathers love as well 
—Mine did, I know—but still with heavier brains, 
And wills more consciously responsible. 
And not as wisely, since less foolishly ; 
80 mothers have God's license to be missed. 





DEACON DODD. 


Deacon Dodd once feelingly said, 
About his Betsey, long since dead, 


“Tf ever an angel loved a man, 
That angel, sir, was Betsey Aun; 
If I happened to scold her, she was so meek” 
(Which the deacon did seven times a week) 
“She'd clap her apron up to her eye, 
And never say nothin’, but only ery.” 
But, ladies, perhaps you'd like to be told, 
That Deacon Dodd, like other men, 
Waited a year, and married again; 
But he married a most inveterate scold. 
And now ‘tis the deacon’s turn to be meek, 
As he gets well rasped from week to week; 
But rather than “open his head,’ he’d burst— 
He wishes the second was with the first! 
But as she’s as tough as a hickory limb, 
No doubt she'll live to say of him, 
“If ever a saint the footstvol trod, 
That man—that saint—was Deacon Dodd.” 





A MONOTONE. 
BY MRS. GREENOUGH. 
Hast thou forgot? 
Ah! can there be forgetting 
Of such deep love 


As we twain once did share? 
False were thy words, 
“Love is of Love's begetting”’ 


Mournful they echo 

Through the distant air. 
Cold is my heart, 

Yet forest leaves are waving, 
Whispering and laughing 

*Neath the Summer sky ; 
Darkened my eyes, 

Yet sunlit waves are laving 
The glittering sands 

By which I listless lie. 
Thou hast forgot, 

For me there’s no forgettiog; 
Still lives the love 

Which thou alone did’st share. 
True are these words, 

Pain is of Love's begetting; 
So shall Pain ever 

Love's sweet features bear. 








ROBIN’S THINKING CAP, 


BY EMILY A. BRADDOCK. 


| then, with a huge piece in his hand, out again | there were so tastefully blended, the bright 
to do the few chores belonging to him. Fling- | carrots or beets and the pale celery stalks so 
ing an armful of wood into the box and still arranged to brighten or subdue, that it all 
munching the gingerbread, “Mother,” he seemed like a pretty picture. There was a 
| called out, “we need another load of wood. | curious kind of grotto in the center, covered 
| The garden’s got to be plowed pretty soon, with moss and vines, with a tiny, mysterious 
| too.” fountain beneath, all the time throwing its 
“Yes,” said his mother, quietly. spray over everything, and keeping the vegeta 
Something in her tone made him look at | bles as fresh as if just gathered—the whole an 
her suddenly. She was sewing, as usual, with invention of Hans’. The baskets of fruit, sus- 
head bent over her work; but her eyes were pended from the ceiling and windows or set 
|; red, and Rob was sure he saw one or two | on rustic brackets here and there, were always 
| bright tears fall. All at once it struck him garnished with green leaves, and boquets were 
| how thin and pale she was, how rusty and al- | scattered about on the little tables which took 
most shabby her black dress, and how she was | the place of counters. 
“always stitching, stitching, at those tiresome | No wonder Hans’ business flourished. Skill 


' bloom and fragrance as they were. And flow- | 
ers, Rob found, sold quite as readily as vege- | 
tables. Hans had told him so; and, though “Aunt Malinda, please give me a pin,” said 
he had not much time for the cultivation of | a bright looking but shabbily dressed little fel- 
them himself, had recommended itto him. —_| jow, opening the door of Mrs. Lane’s kitchen. 

The firm became “Rob & Mother,” now,| “Just see here,” he added, pointing to a 
for Mrs. Grey came out among the flowers, | Jarge r&nt on the knee of his trousers, “‘ine and 
weeding and trimming them, and grouping | Will Brown were playing tag, and I fell down 
them with such grace that their charge soon | and tore this.” 
fell entirely to her. For, when Hans who had “Why don’t yourun home and get your 
tried to instruct Rob in the art of making | mother to mend it, Johnny?” she said, as she 
bouquets, saw hers, he went into raptures, | did her best to bring together the several 
and said no one else must make them. Her | parts. 
dainty fingers were at home at such dainty | “Ob, ‘cause mother ain’t to home. She is 

‘work. The stitching was almost wholly laid | gone to the society for clothing destitute chil- 
aside. This work was more profitable and so | dren,” 


AUNT MALINDA, 


old shirts,” as he had sometimes said, without | and taste were so noted that there was not a 


thinking what it was for. Now, all‘ at once, | 
he realized that they were poor, very poor, 
and that his mother was overworking herself | 
in trying to earn their support. So, swallow- 
ing his last morsel of gingerbread, and some- 
thing else that almost choked him at the same | 
time, he rushed out to the log. Poor little 


about the tears. She was sure Rob had seen 
them; and, though she often shed tears, she 
hadn’t meant that he should know it. | 
But she had been brooding all the after- 
noon over her troubles—how the mortgage | 
was to be paid on the cottage she had bought 
after her husband’s death; how, with her lit- | 
tle earnings, she could supply all their needs; 
especially how she could make Rob, her bright, 
fun-loving Rob, happy «nd comfortable, and | 
give him the good education she wanted her 
only son to have. Poor fellow, he would 
some time have to take up the burden of their 
poverty. It would have been so different if 
his father had lived. It was so very different 
then. So, looking backward and looking for- 
ward, she had shed many tears that after- 
noon; aud still, scold herself as she would, 


as quickly as they fell, lest Rob should come 
in again. 


thoughts. ‘‘What a great lazy fellow I’ve 
been all my life, just going to school and play- 
ing out of school. 
to mother, and done chores. 
been too mean for anything if Ihadn’t. But 
I really believe ve thought more about fun 
than anything else. Dlere poor mother is 


Thirteen years old, too! I’m 
big enough to help her earn money, and I will. 
Yes I will, as sure as I live.”’ 

Here he gave such a thump with his fist on 
the log that it almost rolled over. 
up the puzzling question of “How?” 
chips flew briskly from under his toes, and he 


pile and garden. 
given a fearful scowl at the latter, he jumped 


pulled off the Thinking Cap at the same time, 
smoothed out the wrinkles in his forehead, 


and ran into the house. 


garden this season and run it—do just as I 
like with it, you know.” 


’*Tisn’t ploughed yet, and’’— 


somehow, that he understood it now. 

“I know, mother, Leave it alltome. I’ve 
got a splendid plan. “And mother,” added 
he, taking up the sewing she had laid on the 
table, “I don’t mean you shall do much more 
of this.’ 

She couldn’t help smiling at the brave 
tones, looking at the chubby little figure 
straightening itself up. But she would not 
chill the hope and enthusiasm glowing in the 


ence about the garden any way; so she said 
“Yes,” to please her boy, then went cheerily 
to get tea, her heart warmer and lighter, some- 
how, though she thought no more about the 
plan. 

Not so Rob. He put on the Thinking Cap 





Robin, or Rob, as all the boys called him, had 
on his Thinking Cap. Possibly you might 
have seen nothing on the top of his yellow 
curls but the old blue cloth cap that had 
bounded among snow-balls all Winter and | 
taken a turn at football since Spring came. 
But the Thinking Cap was there too—that 
was certain; for his forehead was wrinkled, 
his eyebrows drawn close together and his 
lips puckered up almost to his nose. Now, 
usually his face was as smooth and round and 
full of sunshine as a ripe apple. He was sit- 
ting on a log in the wood-yard, now kicking 
achip in his perplexity, now casting rueful 
glances at the wood-pile, with its two or 
three armfuls of sticks, and the garden on 
one side, still unplowed, though it was late in 
the season. By the by, it was on account of 
this same wood-pile and garden that he had 
put on the Thinking Cap. This was how-it 
happened. He had come into the house that 
afternoon from a fishing frolic with some of 
the schoolboys, school having just closed fora 
week. “No fish, but lots of fun,’ he said, 


as a night-cap when he went to bed, and from 
this time wore it some every day. Next 
morning he was off early for a visit to his 
friend Hans. ‘Handy Hans,” the boys called 


words, partly because, in their opinion he 
could do almost anything, and partly, because 
he was such a favorite with them; for boys 
quite as often nickname those whom they like 
as those whom they dislike. He was a Ger- 
man, of middle age, who had been gardener to 
some great landholder in the “Fatherland,” 
but had come to this country “‘to make a free 
home,” as he said, “for mine frau and chil- 
der.” He had the most wonderful fruit and 
vegetable garden, which supplied the market 
he kept in the village. besides furnishing two 
or three cart-loads every week to the neigh- 
boring city. This little market was such a 
tempting bit of color and fragrance that the 
housewife, out with her basket in the morn- 
ing, was sure to be lured in by the windows, | 
and just as sure to go away with something | 
nice for her table, made twice as appetizing by 
the dainty associations she carried away with | 





rushing into the pantry for gingerbread; and 


it. The colors of the different vegetabies | 


they kept falling, while she wiped them away | 


Meanwhile he, as I told you, was knitting 
his brows under the Thinking Cap—thinking | 
| harder than ever before, and quite different | he said, “and pay me when you sell your veg- | mother were all ready for their Winter gar- | er an active member of half a dozen societies. 


To be sure, I’ve been kind | 
I should have | 


wearing herself out, and I never earned a | 
| cent in my life. 


Thencame | 
The | 


looked more and more fiercely at the wood- | 
All at once, just as he had | 


up, threw the blue cloth eap into the air, | 


gave alow whistle with the puckered lips, | 


“Oh! mother, may I take charge of the | 


“Why, Robin, what could you do with it? , 


She hesitated, not liking to tell him she | 
couldn’ t afford even that expense; but, she felt | 


blue eyes, and it couldn't make much differ- | 


him—partly, perhaps, from the jingle of the | 


fair, festival, or great occasion of any kind 
anywhere near at which he was not called 
upon to assist in plans, arrangements, or dec- 
orations. He had even made speeches, in 
his mixed English and German, at county 
meetings, that were thought quite brilliant. 


In fact, he was the oracle of the village, es- | 
Mrs. Grey, left alone, began to scold herself | pecially to the boys. ‘They were fond of go- | 
ing to his market, spending their pennies for | 
his nice fruit, telling their plans, and asking | 


the help they were sure to get. 


Rob stood in the little market this May | 


morning, looking admirably at the dainty hot- | 


bed vegetables that were all Hans had yet to 


offer, fingering the packages of seeds on the | 


tables and reading their names. He had told 
Hans many a scheme of his; but somehow 
he felt timid about mentioning the one of 
which his heart was full now. But the seeds 
helped him. So did Hans’ encouraging ques- 
| tions after he began; and pretty soon it all 
| came out—how he wanted to have a garden, 
| something like his, only a great deal smaller, 
| of course, and raise things to sell, to help his 

mother, they were so poor and she worked so 

hard. 
Here his voice became a little husky, and 
| I think there were tears in his eyes. At all 
| events, Hans patted his shoulder and said it 
was “a gute plan.” 

“You take all the seeds you want from me,” 


| etables. I take them to the city for you; or 
| you drive in, mit my cart, yourself.” Then, 
seeing Rob’s perplexity about the plowing, he 
added; “You spade the garden. The spade 
| is better than the plow. I come around this 
evening, and all the evenings when my mar- 
| ket closes and show you.” 


| ging. It was hard work. The sweat stood 
| on his forehead, but he kept bravely on all 
| day. At twilight, true to his promise, Hans 
| came, praised Rob’s work, dug two or three 
rows himself, and explained how the soil must 
be enriched and mellowed by raking, and the 
borders cleared from every weed. It was 
three days before all was ready for the bed- 
| making. Then Hans came, measured and 
planned and directed. The shaping of the 


| but by the beginning of another week all were 
finished. Then came the pleasant task of 
| sowing the seeds. It was pleasant to drop 
into the earth the shining, mysterious things, 
thinking what new and varied forms they 
| would take, “each after its kind.” There 
were more sorts than could be named here, 
| till the garden was full to its very corners—as 
full as a German garden, and this had a Ger- 
man godfather, you know. 

Now Rob could wait and resta little. Day 
| after day he had toiled, tired, but with no 
| thought of giving up. When he said “I will,” 

on the log, he said it with his whole heart. 
| Day after day his mother had looked on, ask- 
| ing few questions—for when she trusted any- 
| body it was not by halves—but growing more 
and more cheerful. Rob had begged permis- 
sion to stay out of school for a term; and she 
had consented, on condition that he should 
study some evenings. So he was not idle 
while waiting for his seedsto come up. Much 


of the time was spent, too, in reading books | 


of agriculture which Hans lent him and in 
long talks with him. 

At last to Rob’s delight, the garden was 
full of tiny green germs, which he pored over 
as closely as if he was a botanist, studying 
germs. How fast they grew. There was 
much hard work for him while they were 

| growing—loosening the soil around their roots 


he had not watered them, as he did every day, 


with a hose of Hans’ manufacture, bringing | 


water from the river at quite a long distance. 
, All this looked like business; and business, 
| indeed, Rob thought it when he sent his first 


| next trip entirely paid the bill for the seeds, 
his only debt, and left, besides, the nest-egg 
| of a little fund. It grew fast, as tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and allsorts of vegetables left the 
beds, and came back in the form of silver. 
How busy Rob was keeping his garden in or- 
der, gathering his treasures, and preparing 
them for the city market. He often carried 
them there himself. Hans going with him at 
first and showing him how to manage. There 
was no fear that both of them would over- 


stock the market, which was glad of all they | 


could supply. Soon the flower-beds began to 
queen it over allthe others. Such masses of 


much pleasanter, and her cheeks grew round 
and rosy as she flitted among the flowers. So 
the Summer passed and the early Autumn. 
The mortgage on the cottage was more than 
half paid, the cellar was brimful of Winter 
supplies, Mrs. Grey and Rob had new and 
comfortable clothing, and the woodpile looked 
large enough to feed a steam-engine. 

One day, at sunset, Rob was gathering his 
last golden pumpkins, with a sigh, half of 
content half of regret, that his garden tasks 
were so nearly ended. His mother was bend- 
ing over the few lingering flowers, and la- 
menting that so much must be given up to 
the frost. 

“If we could only keep them all Winter!” 
she exclaimed. e 

“And why not?” said Hans, who came into 
the garden at that moment. 
on to describe how a simple greenhouse 
might be built, where flowers would bloom in 
the coldest weathe*. 





Then he went | 


| 
“And flowers are silver | 


“Destitute children?” said Mrs. Lane, as 
she surveyed her nepbew from head to foot. 
“If you don’t come under that class then nev- 
erachild did. Why, my dear, you are all rags 
and tatters.’’ 

“T know it, aunt,” responded the boy, mcodi- 
ly, “but it ain’t my fault. Mother says she 
has no time to mend clothes, and if she did 
they would be just as bad the next day, so 
what’s the use? Father said last night that 
I looked like a little heathen, and he almost 
wished I was, for mother would think I was 
worth looking after a little.” 

“Have you had your supper, Johnny? You 
look hungry.” 

“No,” said the boy, casting a longing look 
at a generous piece of pumpkin pie his aunt 
was cutting; ‘‘mother left some cold victuals 
on the table for father and me, but—” 

‘*Well,” interrupted the good woman, plac- 
ing the pie upon a plate and adding to ita 
couple of doughnuts she was frying and a slice 


No king was ever happier than Rob, as he | 
bounded home, seized a spade, and began dig- | 


many beds took as much time as the digging; | 
! 


and digging up weeds. There came a drought, | 
too, when his plants would all have withered if | 


| crisp salad and rosy radishes tothe city. The | 


| in Summer and gold in Winter,” he added. _| of theese, “you just take this, and mind you 

| Roband his mother listened to Hans’s glow- | don’t leave a bit of it.’’ 

| ing words, looked into each other’s eyes, and John lost no time in obeying his aunt’s per- 

| at once decided upon the plan. Under | emptory but by no means unpleasant injunc- 

| Hans’s direction a simple glass enclosed room | tion, and the contents of the plate rapidly dis- 

| was added to the cottage, easily warmed by | appeared before the energetic assault. 

"pipes leading from the kitchen stove, stocked “I declare,” exclaimed Mrs. Lane, as, tak- 
with whatever choice plants could be potted | ing up the rolling pin she resumed her labor, 

| from the garden, and other rare bloomers | “if it isn’t a shame for Nancy to neglect him; 
from the city florist’s; and then Rob and his | I am certainly ashamed of him, and his moth- 


As for Brother John, he’s clean discouraged, 
and I don’t wonder at it. I don’t believe he 
comes to a warm supper once a week. It’s 
my belief that it’s a woman’s business first to 


den. Slowly but surely it grew into life and 

| beauty. As the frosts became heavy, and the | 
| snows began to fall,and the cold winds to 
| howl outside, leaves and flowers unfolded mar- 
| velously in the warm atmosphere within, | look after the comforts of her family, then if 
| which became sweeter every day with fra- | she has time to do for others, well and good. 
'grance. Vines crept up the glass walls, | Charity ought to begin at home, if she don’t 
mosses babbled from every niche, roses, lilies, | Stay there.” 

violets, and all sorts of flower creatures looked | ‘“There’s Aunt Nancy, now, just coming into 
up and looked down everywhere. It was | the gate,” said her daughter, Betsey, as, look- 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


Rob’s first care in the morning to arrange for | ing up from the apples she was paring, she’ 


| their supply of heat and water; and his de- | chanced to glance out of the window. 
light, as he bounded in from school, to search | Indignant as she was, it was not in good- 
for the beautifal changes which every day | natured Mrs. Lane’s heart to refuse a kindly 
made. His mother spent most of her time in | greeting to her sister-in-law, who was evident- 
arranging the graceful baskets and bouquets | ly too full of her concerns to have noticed any 
| that were the pride of the city florist, to | lack of cordiality, had there been any. 
whom they were sent. She could scarcely | “How do you éo, Sister Lane? How do you 
| prepare them fast enough. There was no | do, Betsey?” she said, seating herself in the 
more tiresome stitching now, and she sang at | first chair she came to, as if quite exhausted, 
| her work as blithely as Rob’s canaries, that | though her keen, bright eyes looked as bright 
flew about among the flowers at their will. | and sharp asever. “Always cooking, I do de- 
| Their home was a bower of beauty, for the | clare! Ah! spending so much time in caring 
| greenhouse formed a background of vines and | for the poor, perishing body.” 
| flowers to every room. Rob made his week-| “Folks can’t live withouteating,” responded 
| ly trips regularly to the city in the early morn- | Mrs, Lane, a little tartly, as this remark called 
ings, and found, as Hans, had said, that “flow- | to mind what she considered her sister’s re- 
| ers” were “‘gold in the Winter.” missness in the care of her, family. ‘Least- 
| Another Spring has come. Oh! so differ- | Ways, I have not found out the other way of 
ent from the last! Robis the same fun-lov- | living.” 
| ing boy, but earnest aud manly, the pride of 


“You always did make nice doughnuts, Ma- 
| his mother and the sharer of all her cares. | linda,” said Mrs, Shaw, composedly helping 
| But the cares are few now. Smiles have tak- | herselfto one. 
| en the place of tearson her face,and you| “These are as light as honey comb,” she 
| would not know her as the thin, toilworn wo- | 4dded, as she proceeded to dispose of it with 
| man of a year ago. The mortgage on the | evident satisfaction. “I don’t know when I 
| cottage is fully paid and the home is so com- | have made any kind of pastry. Prof. Spare, 
fortable and happy. | who lectured here last Winter, said that they 
The firm are full of pleasant projects, just | Were very unhealthy, entirely destroying the 
now. The garden and green-house are to be | digestive apparatus.” 
enlarged, aud Rob is to employ a boy to help “Yes, I know,” responded Mrs. Laue, dryly ; 
him and take his place during school-hours. | ““usband invited him home to tea one day, 
There are wonderful dreams of the future, | 40d Kcould perceive he had no particular ob- 
| too. The mother sees in the distance a col- | Jections to my pies and cakes. I remember 
lege student graduating with honors, and thinking that if that was his ordinary way of 
further on a man winning success everywhere. | €4ting I should not like to be the one to cook 
Rob had visions of him, too, now and then: for him. And, let folks say what they may, I 
but oftener of a woman, happy, beautifully | 2¢ver will believe that plain, light pastry, eaten 
dressed, surrounded by all sorts of comforts, moderately, ever hurt anybody. I let my chil- 
sometimes making pleasant journeys with | teu have it, and they are as hearty and ro- 
‘him or welcoming him home. Somehow she | bust aset of boys and girls as you can find 
seems always to be among flowers, and her | anywhere; as Iam sure they wouldn’t be if 
face is something like an angel’s, but more | they were fed on cold, half-cooked victuals 
like his mother’s. | given to them any way, and just when it hap- 
And all because Rob one day put on his | pened.” 
Thinking Cap.—Independent “It isn’t always the noisiest and freshest 
- ——— | children that are the healthiest,” said Mrs. 
M. D. Conway, in a recent letter from Lon- Shaw, helping herself to another doughnut. 
don, says: “Last yearand this several female | “Now I think of it, 1 am certain I can see a 
artists, whose works had been rejected, sent | pimple on Betsey’s nose—a sure proof of over 
| their contributions under feigned masculine eating; and John Thomas is not nigh sostrong 
| names, and in nearly every case the pictures | as my Johnny who is not more than a year or 
|so sent were accepted, applauded and well | so the oldest. ButI guess I'll do my errand 
hung for the admiration of the public! A lady | and be going. I called to tell you we are go- 


——— 





at Richmond borrowed the name of a gentle- 
man of her acquaintance, and the pictures 
supposed to be by him were sold at a very 
large price; and it was only because of a large- 
ly increased demand on the said gentleman for 
income tax that the ruse had to be confessed 
and the fact made known that a male name in 
English art is equal to several hundred 
pounds.’’ 








ing to have a fair for the benefit of the op- 
pressed Poles. I’m on the committee of ar- 
rangements, and I really hope, Sister Lane, 
that you will! take right hold and do everything 
in your power to forward this noble and praise- 
worthy object.” 

“No, thank you,” returned her sister-in-law. 
“I think I can find objects of charity nearer 
than Polaaod.”’ 
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“But there is a society of which you are a | 
member that I think I should like to join,” 
she returned, after a momént’s thought—“the 
one for providing for and clothing destitute | 
and neglected children.” 

Mrs. Shaw’s countenance brightqed. 

“We shall be delighted,” she exclaimed. | 
“The initiation fee is only two dollars, togeth- | 
er with the weekly payment, eight cents.”’ 

“I believe I paid the initiation fee about cone 
year ago, when it was first organized. I did | 
it cheerfully, though what I then considered 
to be duties nearer home, prevented my doing 
more. I will pay it over again, however, only 
I must have the privilege of bringing in a des- | 
I often see a little boy 
roaming about the streets, whose forlorn and 
neglected appearance fills my heart with pity.” 

“Certain, that is what we expect and desire 
every member to do, as she has an opportuni- 
ty. We have a number of little jackets and | 


pants on hand, and there will be some among | desire to see in women, whom it would not | 
them that will fit him. Our next meeting is | harden, nor render less than loving.—Satur- 


just a week from to-day, at Squite Mayo’s.” 

There was a merry twinkle in Mrs, Lane’s | 
eyes that night, as she superintended prepara- 
tions for supper, which ever and anon deep- | 




















respects herself, is armed with a power which 
none but the vilest can despise. ‘This is the 
woman who gets a precise obedience from her 
servants without exacting it, and whose chil- | 
dren do not dieam of disputing her wishes; 
who, though so gentle and affable stops short 
of that kind of familiarity which breeds con- 
tempt, and with whom no one takes a liberty. 
For this, one can scarcely give a reason. She 
would not ramp or rave if she was displeased, 
she would not scold, she could not strike; but 
there is a certain quality in her which we may 
be able to formularize, yet which would make 
us ashamed to pass beyond the boundaries of 
the strictest respect, and which restrains oth- 


| ers less consciously critical than ourselves, as | 
| certainly as fear. 


It is the respect we pay to 
those who respect themselves; the considera- 
tion and honor which all real purity of nature 
demands and obtains. This is womanly dig- 
nity in its loveliest aspect, and the kind we all 


day Review. 





———_ _ 


ETHICS OF THE FUTURE. 


An exchange gives some racy scenes illus- | 


ened into a smile. But, though the children | trative of car ethics of the future. 


were anxious to know what mother was smil- 
ing about, yet she kept her own counsel. 

The next Wednesday afternoon a score or 
more of ladies were seated in Squire Mayo’s | 


parlor, with busy fingers and still more busy | ghe gentleman to smoke. 


tongues. 

“There is Mrs. Lane coming up the walk!” | 
exclaimed Mrs. Mayo, who was seated at the 
window. “Just see what a wretched looking 
boy she is leading by the hand! It can’t be | 
one of her boys, for I know they are models of 
order and neatness.” 

Mrs. Shaw was too busy distributing work 
to even glance out of the window. 

“T forgot to tell you, ladies,” she said, “that 
my sister-in-law joins our society this after- 
noon. The boy with her is no doubt the one 
she spoke to me about the other day as a fit 
subject for our charity. I take considerable 
credit to myself,” she added complacently, 
“for persuading her to the step. Sister Lane is | 
such a home body—so wrapped in herself and | 
family.” 

By this time Mrs. Lane wasinthe room. | 

“Good afternoon, ladies,” said she, glancing | 
around with a pleasant smile, ‘‘yousee, Sister | 





| is against the rules.” 


| don’t crowd yourselves, 


A gentleman on the front platform begins 
to smoke. 
Conductor—‘‘Beg pardon, Sir, but smoking | 


Lady Passengers(all together) —‘Pray allow 
We assure you it 
does not incommode us.”’. 

Elegant-Looking Lady(to her fragile friend) 
—‘‘How pale you luok, my love! Let me 
open the window.’’ 

Fragile Friend—‘“‘Not for the world, dear. 
It might possibly give cold to the other pas- 
sengers. Tobacco always makes me deadly 
sick; but the gentleman does seem to enjoy it | 
so.”’ : 
A passenger gets out and one seat is left va- 
eant. A colored lady and an Irish lady simul- 
taneously enter. Both remain standing. 

Irish Lady (to colored lady)—‘‘Be plazed to 
take the sate, mum. Shure I can’t bear to see | 
yez shtanding.’’ 

Colored Lady—Laws,a mussy! Ifdatdon’t | 
take de rag off de bush! No indeed, mum? I | 
couldn’t think of settin’ afore you.’ 

Passengers (all crowding up)—“By a little 
squeezing we can make room for both.” 

Southern Lady with Children—‘“Ne, no; 
My children will 





only be too glad to stand.”’ 
Children (too glad)—‘‘Certainly, mamma! | 
Why didn’t you speak before ?” 
Fashionable Lady(‘o whom a gentleman still | 


Shaw, that I have kept my word and did not | standing, has given his seat in the early part of | 
come alone,’’ she added, as that individual | the route)—‘Now, Sir, I must insist upon your | 


fixed her eyes in undisguised astonishment 
upon the boy, whose reluctant hand she held. 

“I found this poor lad,’’ she continued, “‘in 
an alley-way, playing marbles with a number 
of vicious boys, who were uttering words that 
I shudder to think of. The black eye he has 
got in a fight with one of them, in which it ap- 
pears he had the worst of it. Heis very dirty 
and ragged, as you see. But I offer no apolo- 
gy for bringing him to you in this condition, 
as your society was formed for the benefit of 
such, and I trust that under your kindly care 
he will soon present another appearance.” 

Twice did Mrs. Shaw essay to interrupt the 
speaker, but anger and shame checked her ut- 
terance. When she concluded she sprang to 
her feet. 

“Malinda Jane,” she exclaimed, “do you 
pretend that you don’t know that that is my 
boy ?” 

“Your boy ?” exclaimed Mrs. Lane, starting 
with well-dissembled amazement; “is it possi- 
ble? Now that I look at him closer, it does 
look like Johnny. But who would have 
thought it? LI leave it to you,” she said, ad- 
dressing the other ladies, ‘‘if the mistake was 





resuming your seat and allowing me to stand. 

I am sure you must be tired.” 
Gentleman(who looks ready to drop) “Tired, 

madam? lIonly gave you a place to rest. 

You gave me a pleasure to remember.” 
Fashionable Lady—‘“‘Pleasure, Sir?” 
Gentleman—“The pleasure of being thank- 

4.” 


CORSETS AND CHRISTIANITY. 

A lady who had charge of a young ladies’ 
Bible class, speaking of defective home train- 
ing; said that her best pupil, 18 years of age, 
had caused her the most acute anxiety. Rain | 
or shine she was always at her post. The | 
girl’s whole scul seemed absorbed in the 
straightening out of intricate theological prob- | 
lems; “and yet,” said the teacher, “the girl 





| the distance.” 


| England, 


| respiration was impossible. 


not a very natural one, or if ever a child stood | 


more in need of your friendly offices.’’ 

This assertion could not be denied by Mrs. 
Shaw, who was completely silenced, though 
she was looking unutterable things. 


| drawn a little too tight. 


This sharp but much-needed lesson had a | 


most happy result, as was evident not only by 
Johnny’s improved appearance, but by the in- 
creased comfort of the whole family. Mrs. 
Shaw learned what, it is ‘to be feared, too many 
forget, that no object, however praiseworthy, 
can excuse the neglect of home duties; that, 
as there lies the truest happiness, so there are 
found the dearest objects of her care, who 
have the first claim upon her time and affec- 
tions. 


———_ —_ 


WOMANLY DIGNITY. 


There are various kinds of dignity, and if 
some are more exasperated than others, some 
are very lovely, and among the greatest charms 


j 


| was so pale and wan that I was afraid every 
| Sabbath would be her last in class. One day | 
| she fainted, and in trying to restore her I 
| loosened her dress, and what do you think I 
| found? Corsets so tightly drawn that a full 
I removed them 
and found that the girl’s ribs actually lapped! 
I took her to her mother, a very prominent 
and useful church member, and stated the 
case without reserve. ‘Well, you see,” said 
the parent, “Fanuy, never had any figure. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if the lacings were 
Her waist is natural- 
ly so large that it is almost impossible to make 
anything fit genteelly on her. How is your | 
class prospering, Miss ? I hope you are 
drawing many souls to Christ?’ ”’ 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The peers are a queer set. You never can | 
tell where they may break out. They will | 
drone along for months and months in the | 
blankest stupidity, when all of a sudden some- 


body says something saucy, and fora few min- | 


utes the debate reaches a degree of interest 
that would be unparliamentary on the floors 
of Congress. The other day at the reception 


| of the Nottingham liberal club, the Duke of 


of womanhood. There is in particular that | 


soft dignity that belongs to women who are 


affectionate by nature and timid by tempera- | 


ment, but who havea reserve of self-respect 
that defends them against themselves as well 
as against others. These have a quiet dignity, 
tempered by much sweetness of speech and 


the most subtle as well as the most beautiful. 
They are like the lady in “Comus,” and seem 
to cast the spell of respect on all with whom 
they are associated. No man, save of the 
coarsest fiber, and such as only physical 
Strength can control, could be rude to them in 
word or brutal in deed: for there is something 
about them very indefinite but very strong 
withal, which seems to give them special pro- 
tection from insolence; and a loving woman 
of soft manners, whose wind is pure, and who 





St Albans spoke of the queen as receiving 
“her earliest impressions of government from 
the great liberal leader of his day, Lord Mel- 
bourne,” and that she had never forgotten 
them. Soon after, in the Lords, the Duke of 
Richmond got up, quoted the words and pro- 
ceeded to lecture St. Albans severely for talk- 
ing so familiarly of the queen’s opinions, 
“Supposing,’’ said he, “that the words are cor- 


manner, that is the loveliest kind of all, and rectly reported, I say they are a perfect insult 


to the queen.” The Duke of St. Albans began 
to reply and went quite extensively into the 
evidence in the case to bear out his facts. 
This statement is of interest. 

“The way in which her majesty has perform- 
ed her duties—(cries of “question” and ‘‘or- 
der’) —whatever may have been her political 
education or constitutional questions, are mat- 
ters of history, and were by no one more warm- 
ly and cordially acknowledged than by the great 
Duke of Wellington. The great Duke of Wel- 
lington, speaking in this House in 1841, said 
he was willing to admit that Lord Melbourne 


| and their friends. 
| rived in England, were helped by Lady Byron 
| to a good education, and they have led honor- 


| cape, Ellen, not being able to write, kept her 


' hotel registers. 


; had rendered the greatest possible service to | 


her majesty, and that he happened to know 
that it was her majesty’s opinion that the 
noble lord had rendered that signal service in 
making her acquainted with the government | 
of the country, and making her acquainted 
with the laws and spirit of the Constitution, 
and rendering her fit, in short, to preside over 
the destinies of this great empire.” 


By this time the clamor for “question,” | 


| aroused by his deliberate justification of his 


words had become so fierce that in reply to it 
he said: 


“Before using the words to which the atten- | 
tion of your lordships has been called, I | 


| thought it right to arm myself by that high | 


authority. Perhaps I may quote the example 

of an American carpenter, who was called as | 
a witness in a case of assault and battery, and | 
who, on being asked how far the defendant | 
was off when he advanced to strike the first | 
blow, replied, “Four feet eleven inches and a 
half.” He was asked, ‘‘How are you so par- 
ticular in your statement of distance?” “‘Be- | 
cause,” he said, “I supposed some fool might | 
ask me the question, and I went and measured | 
(Interruption. ) | 





That was a settler for my Lord of Richmond. 


He wanted to know if “the noble duke intend- | 


ed to be personal by intesposing this American 
anecdote.’’” The American feature of it he | 
probably regarded as an added stigma in the | 
eye of the peers. He concluded his brief | 
writhing by turning solemnly to the House | 
and saying with a deliberation that must have 

been immensely funny: “I leave it to your 

lordships to say whetherI ama fool.” Of 

course St. Albans replied that he did not 

mean the anecdote “in a personal sense.” 

Some of the other lords took occasion to free 

their minds about “fools,” but the subject was 

dropped without coming to a vote on the con- 

nundrum of the Duke Richmond, “whether I 

am a fool.—Springfieid Republican... 


—_—<—-—- 





PROSCRIPTION OF RACE. 


At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., two colored girls 
appeared on Monday morning with the white 
scholars at one of the primary schools, asking 
admission. They were referred by the princi- 
pal, a woman, to the school which was designed | 
exclusively for colored children, but they re- 
fused to go and remained where they were till | 
noon. On taking counsel of one of the board 
of education the teacher received small legal | 





| encouragement, but thought to settle the mat- | 


ter so faras she was concerned by promoting | 
the elder girl to another school, and sending | 
the younger home. The board, which is di- | 
vided in opinion, will deliberate on the ques- | 
tion, but it is not clear how they can refuse the | 
children admission to any school which they 
are capable, in point of scholarship, of entering, 
It might be suggested to the doubting citizens | 
of Poughkeepsie, and particularly to the | 
squeamish lady principal, that institutions like 

Harvard, Yale and Brown,—colleges of some | 
standing,—number colored men among hele | 





students and find no reason to be ashamed of 
it, though unfortunately they are not willing to 
extend equal rights to the daughters of New 


WILLIAM CRAFTS. 
William Crafts, who escaped from slavery 
by the aid of his wife, who, dressed in male at- 


| 


| tire, personated a young Southern gentleman | 


accompanied by his servant, has recently re- 
visited Boston. He and his wife Ellen sailed 
from this port in one of the first foreign steam- 
ships that ever left our harbor. While in 
Portland they were secreted at the residence 
of Mr. Oliver Dennett, whose hospitable man- 
sion was always at the service of fugitive slaves 
The Crafts, when they ar- 


ed and useful lives. Atthe time of their es- 
right arm in a sling, so as not to excite sus- 
picion when called upon to put an address on 
We have before us a photo- 
graph of her asshe appears in her disguise, 


‘the Largest Stock in the city. 





“No,”’ replied the operator. ' 

“And do ye charge for signing his name, | 
sir?’’ said the customer. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, then, will ye please send this? I 
just want my brother to know I am here,” 
handing the following: “To John M’Flinn— 
at New York—|signed| Patrick M’ Flinn.” 

It was sent asa tribute to Patrick’s shrewd- 
ness. 


A woman living in a town in the canton of 
Zurich recently resorted to a curious mode of 
revenge. Her cat, of which she was exceed- 
ingly fond, had for some reason or other been 
killed by an official. She accordingly procured 
several mouse traps and caught some fifty , 
mice, which she immediately inclosed in a 
box, and sent to the offending person. He, 
suspecting nothing, opened the package, and 
was horrified to see a swarm of mice spring 
out of the box and run all over the place. At 
the bottom of the box he found a note con- 
taining the following words: ‘‘You have killed 
my cat, I have, therefore, the honor to send 
you my mice.” 

A clerk who had a mind for logic, applied it | 
to a farmer with advantage, thus: 

Farmer—“Got any cow-bells ?” 

Clerk—“‘Yes; step this way.” 

Farmer—‘‘Those are too small; hayen’t you 
any larger?” 

Clerk—*“No, sir; the large onegare all sold.’’ 

tusticus started off and got as far as the 
door, when the clerk called him back. 

“Look here, stranger; take one of these 
small bells for your cow, and you won’t have | 
half the trouble in finding her; for when you | 
hear her bell, you will know that she can’t be 
far off.” 

The logic was irresistible, and the farmer 
bought the bell. 


CARPETS. 











FOR THE FALL TRADE, we have put in store 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &€., 


OF EVERY GRADE, and have made 
SPECIAL. CONTRACTS 


for Fresh Supplies daily through the season, from the 
leading manufacturers of 


EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


We shall at all times make prices as low as the low- 


est, either to 


WHOLESALE TRADE OR CONSUMERS. 


Goldthwait, 
Snow & Knight, 


43 & 45 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 














Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Oven Tumty Yrans aco Lyon's KaTHarnonw FoR 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, * K 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or res‘ore. ne 
favor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. It increases the 
Growrn and Bearry of the Ham. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 

the 








ge 
| gives the hair « rich, soft, glossy appearance. Itis 
| saMe in Quaytity and QUALITY as it was over a QuaR- 


TER of a Cextcry AGO, and issold by all Drugpists and 
Country Stores at only Fifty Cents per Bottie. 


Wainan’s Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPRC (EME 
in CLoTugs WriNGERS, buy the Improve 


UNIVERSAL. 








9 


It has Rubber between the Wooden abe poy 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself te ervey 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from falling back into the tab. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear In part 
ing large articles. 


‘IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publia 


The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as supe 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watch 
man and Reylector, Congreyationalist and the religlog 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warraitedthe best 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercia! Street, Boston. 

a” Wriagers of al! kinds repaired. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


SEANAD FOR CATALOGUE. 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., New York, 
36—18t a 





ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 








For both the 
FAMILY 
and Workshop. @ 


Agents wanted.™ 





and do not wonder at the success of her in- 
genious device. 





Bayonets are driven, but bullets are lead. 
| What plant is capable of giving out the most 
| heat ?—A fern is. 
Howcan a man see the point of a joke when 
| he himself is the butt? 
The real Railway Dividends—The scattered 
| fragments of the passengers! 
“See here, Dick. I hear that youare in the 
habit of taking my jokes and passing them off 
as your own.’’ 
“Shouldn’t a man always be willing to take 
a joke from a friend?” responded Dick. 
Thackeray tells us of a woman begging alms 
| from him, who, when she saw him put his 
hand in his pocket, cried out, ‘‘May the bless- 
ing of God follow you all your life!” but when 

| he only pulled out his snuff-box, immediately 
added, “And never overtake ye.” 

A little girl at school reads thus: “The wid- 
ow lived on a small limbacy left her by a rela- 
| tive.” “What do you call that word ?” asked 
| the teacher ; “‘the word is legacy not limbacy.” 

“But, Miss Johnson,” said the little girl, “pa 
says I must say limb, not leg.” 

“‘Aleck’’ says he has trouble in his family, 

His ten-year-old girl, Catharine, dubbed her- 
| self “Kittie,” and has gone by this name, till 
| just now little Harry insists upon changing 
| his name to “Doggie.” He says “he has as 

good a right to play he is a dog, as she has to 
play she is a cat.’’ 

Said an Irishman to the telegraph operator, 

“Do you ever charge anybody for the address 

of a message ?” 





Address oy 
SMNOMESTION SG 9% Co. Maw York, 





} 
| 
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THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


In their Physical, Moral and intellectual Relations. 


| By A MEDICAL MAN. 


ican Press in many years. A most beautiful speci- 

men of scientific aud practical word-painting on 
| themes of vital importance to every woman. A 
} splendid chance for agents. It makes an elegant 8vo 
| vol. of 400 pp., on tinted paper, superbly bound. 

Price $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For ter- 
| ritory and agents’ terms, apply to the publishers, 
| John P. Jewerr & Co., 5 Dey St., New York. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
— , d to accommodate their customers witb clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





AGENTS WANTED.—Gazetteer of Massachusetts, by 
Rev. Et1as Nason, a complete and graphic history 
of the State, together with each County, City, Town 
&c., alphabetically arranged, forming a complete his. 
torical Library in itself; to be published in one vol- 
ume, and sold exclusively by SupscripTion. A 
CANVASSER wanted in every Town for this work, 
being invaluable to every person in this Common- 
wealth, and a splendid Book for Agents,—B. B. Rus- 
SELL, Publisher, 56 Cornhill, Boston. 


This is unquestionably one | 
of the most remarkable books issued from the Amer. | 
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ASHNG EWPINGING MACHINE Co 
02 CHAMBERS ST.NY. 





And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 


AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 


It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE C0. 


106 Chambers Street, New Vork. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 

Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 

Dr. E. P. MILLER 

Marl5 tf 


__89 West 26th Street, New York. 
DR. E. D. SPEAR, 

So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 

713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 








37—4t. 


such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 
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HOME MANAGEMENT. 


I was conversing one day with a lady who 
had lived many years in the world and had 
had much experience. She was an especial 
favorite with children, towards whom she was 
always peculiarly kind and gentle, and she 
likewise manifested the greatest tact and judg- 
ment in the management of them. We were 
speaking of the serious harm that resulted 
from indulging children to excess, and among 
several incidents which she related to me, none 
pleased me more than the following: 

“I do not know,” said my friend, “any great- 
er domestic tyrants than indulged children. 
When I was growing up, my cousin Mary and 
I were very fond of each other. She was one 
of the most amiable girls I ever saw. She 
did not know how to refuse any one a favor 
and she was so easy atall times and so seldom 
annoyed at home, that her brothers used 
laughingly to call her “Miss Comfortable.” 
When she was about twenty she married and 
went with her husband to a distant city, and 
it was many years before I sa~ her again, al- 
though we corresponded with some regularity. 
After the death of my husband and little Har- 
ry, she wrote me a very affectionate letter, 
desiring me to come and pass the Winter with 
her, adding that “her three beautiful but 
rather noisy children would be delighted to 
see the ‘Cousin Alice’ of whom she had so of- 
ten told them.” I did indeed receive a hearty 
welcome, and after the first greetings were 
over I began to make acquaintance with her 
little ones who were eight, six and three years 
old. Their names were Kate, Fanny and 
Charley, all bright and heaithy-looking chil- 
dren. Isoon saw that they governed their 
mother completely. If she denied them in 
any way, a constant teasing or crying gener- 
ally produced the desired effect; and the first 
refusal, graduaily weakened by continued and 
repeated attacks, usually ended with ‘this 
time only, remember.’ I will state you one 
instance: 

Kate and Fanny slept in a little room next 
to mine and the door was generally open. 
One morning I heard Fanny say, 

**] am going into Mrs. Montane’s this after- 
noon to play with Susy.’ 

‘Ma won’t let you go,’ answered Kate, ‘for 
you have been in there almost every day this 
week and you know she said last evening, you 
should not go in again till Susy had been ‘in 
here.’ 

* *T will go!’ exclaimed Fanny, who was a 
very self-willed child; ‘all I’ve got to do is to 
cry hard enough and she'll let me go, to stop 
the noise. Ma always says No, and then lets 
us do things, don’t she Kate?’ to which the 
latter assented. 

“Accordingly, after dinner, Fanny proceeded 
to ask her mother, as she said. 

“*No, my dear,’ was the reply, ‘I told you 
yesterday that you had been in so often I did 
not wish you to go again till Susy had been in 
here.’ 

“‘*ButI want to go ever so much,’ said Fan- 
ny with strong symptoms of crying. 

“*T can’t help it,’ said her mother, where- 
upon the child commenced a steady shout of 
‘ma do let me go; ma, do let me go!’ 

**Donot make so much noise, dear,’ was the 
placid response. From crying, Fanny went 
to screaming, and finally, in a great rage, came 
up and struck her mother, and as the latter 
put out her hand to push her away she seized 
it and bit it severely. 

“‘Oh! Fanny, Fanny, naughty girl! mother 
will have to punish her,’ exclaimed my cousin 
Mary, somewhat roused by this last exhibi- 
tion of temper and rather ashamed for me to 
witness it. 

“As such threats were seldom carried into 
execution, the child continued sobbing and 
screaming until her mother, quite worn out 
said: 

‘**Will you be a very good little girl if I let 
you go alittle while ?’ : 

“*Yes,’ answered Fanny promptly, pleased to 
have attained her ends. 

* ‘Well, then, you may go and stay an hour.’ 

She went, and the hour lengthened into 
an afternoon, and we did not see her again 
till teatime. 

‘After she was gone, Mary turned to me and 
remarked, ‘How silent you are, Alice! I sup- 
pose you think I am very weak to give up to 
Fanny in this way, but she has such a temper 


I don’t know what to do with her; and as for | 
Kate, she gets beyond my control more and | 


more every day.’ 

“ ‘How wrong you are, Mary, both to your- 
self and them,’ I could not help replying. 
‘Do you not see that each time you refuse them 
and then yield to their importunities, they are 
strengthened in their powerover you? Little 
Charley knows already how to gain his point, 
and if you do not exercise more strength of 
character and more decision you will be very 
sorry in the future, as your children grow be- 
yond your influence and control.’ 

“*T know it,’ sighed she. ‘I wish William’s 
business did not call him away so much; per- 
haps they would do better then. Alone,I do 
not feel able to cope with them, and although 
I often make good resolves, somehow or oth- 
er they are seldom kept. I hate to punish 
them all the time, (I had been there three 
weeks and had often heard her threaten with- 
out leaving her seat) but I suppose I shall 
have to begin.’ 


*“‘*Ponishment is not often necessary—at 
least none but of the mildest form,’ I apswer- 
ed. ‘Firmness and perfect command of tem- 
per are absolutely required.’ 

“*Well, I should like to see you try once,’ 
observed Mary in a half-injured, half-earnest 
tone. 

“If you did notinterfere I think I could suc- 
ceed should occasion offer,’ I said. 

“‘T will promise that willingly,’ replied she. 
‘I know you too well not to trust you, and I 
give you full power to try experiments,’ she 
added, and the conversation turned upon 
something else. 

“It was not very long before I was called 
upon to test all I had said. The children 
were very fond of me, particularly Fanny, who 
had many noble and lovable qualities. At 
first, when I had quietly but decidedly resist- 
ed some of her willful exactions, she had been 
very shy for a few days; but as she saw I con- 
tinued to love her and was always willing to 
help her dress her doll or tell her little stories, 
in which she delighted, she finally became 
quite docile’and gentle with me, and as a gen- 
eral thing gave’me very little trouble. Mary 
kept but one servant, and so she usually 
washed and dressed the two younger children 
herself. But as it was very late before their 
parents came down to breakfast, the little 
ones seldom got dressed before the middle of 
the morning and were often frolicking round 
in their little night-dresses in the greatest dis- 
| order. AsI rose early, and my time was 
| quite unoccupied, I soon fell into the way of 
| preparing them for breakfast, and although at 
first somewhat unruly, after a short time they 
did very well, and it was very pleasant to kiss 
their bright sweet faces and hear Fanny say: 
‘Thank you, Cousin Alice.’ ’ 

“One morning the latter had exclaimed, 
‘How I wish I had a piece of your ginger 
bread! Cousin Alice,’ and I had promised her 
that I would make some; so the day after my 
conversation with her mother, I went into the 
kitchen for the purpose. I had not been there 
long, before the door was thrown open violent- 
ly, and in rattled Fanny ona velocipede. She 
was in one of her noisiest and most wayward 
moods. Round she whisked, here and there, 
continually impeding Bridget’s motions and 
answering every remonstrance of the latter 
with some impudent reply. After she had 
passed me several times, nearly taking the 
skirt of my dress with her more than once, I 
mildly said: 

“*You make too much noise, Fanny, and, be- 
sides, are in Bridget’s way; take the veloci- 
pede into the garden, and then you will have 
| plenty of room in the wide paths.’ 

“‘T shan’t,’ was thereply. ‘I’m going todo 

just as I please,’ and she looked at me defiant- 
ly, while she urged the velocipede round the 
kitchen again. 
| “I shall not ask you again, Fanny,’ said I; 
| ‘I want you to doas I requested.’ 
| ‘Who cares for you? You can’t do any- 
| thing if I don’t mind,’ replied Fanny. 

“T quietly took my hands from the half-mixed 
| gingerbread, went along to the sink and 
| washed them, Fanny in the meantime watch- 
| ing me very earnestly. There was a child’s 
| table-chair standing in one corner of the 
| kitchen, T lifted Fanny from the toy and sat 
her down in this. 

“Do not get down,’ I said very gravely, ‘till 
you can behave;’ and taking the velocipede I 
put it out into the yard. 
| “Fanny was so surprised at such unusual de- 
| monstrations that she never thought of leav- 
ing her seat, but after a moment’s silence 
broke out in the most violent screaming ‘Ma, 
ma!’ Her mother, who suspected what was 
going on, prudently refrained from answering, 
and Fanny continued to cry and shout most 
lustily, stopping occasionally to observe the 
effect on me. 

“*You can cry just as loud as you please,’ 
| said I, in one of the pauses, without raising 
| my voice, ‘I want you to, for I would rather 
you would do that than be so naughty towards 
Bridget and myself;’ and I went on with my 
| gingerbread. 
| “Fanny was rather puzzled at my permission 
| and even approval of her crying, which latter, 
however, finally degenerated into actual roar- 
| 
| 
| 
| 














ing, so that I feared the neighbors would be 

alarmed, or that her mother’s temporary firm- 
| hess would give way atthe sound. However, 
after renewed shouts for the latter without 
any respouse, and another storm of sobs and 
shrieks, Fanny became somewhat still and 
on looking round J saw her just getting down 
from the chair. I went to her and lifted her 
into it again, saying very decidedly: 

“*No little girl ever refused to mind me, 
without being sorry, and it willbe so with you 
if you get down without my permission.’ 

“Fanny looked up at me; but when shesaw 
the grave expression of my countenance, she 
sat still and made no further attempt to leave 
the chair. I’m sure I don’t know what I 
should have done if she had; but I thought 
it best to say what I did, for I knew that if 
she had her way now, I need never expect to 
do anything with her again. 
| “Ina short time she ceased crying, and sat 
| watching me while I rolled out the ginger- 
bread and put it in the oven, though a fretful 
| 8ob now and then, showed traces of the recent 

storm. By the time the first turn was baked 
Kate came in to be treated. She looked at 





Fanny with surprise but the latter did not say 
aword. Presently I heard her whisper: 

***‘Come here Kate, will you ?’ 

“The latter went to her. ‘Will you ask 
cousin Alice to let me get down now; I will 
be good ?’ 

“Certainly, dear,’ answered I, instantly,and 
tenderly lifted her from the chair, at the same 
time kissing her. Her face was all disfigured 
by the tears and her hair was anything but 
smooth. So I washed the former for her in 
nice cool water and by the help of a brush 
soon made her quite a different looking little 
girl. When I had finished, the child threw 
her arms round my neck and kissing me affec- 
tionately said, ‘I was real naughty, Cousin 
Alice.’ 

“How could one help loving the noble na- 
ture which thus shuwed itself? That even- 
ing, just before she went to bed, she came 
along to me, and laying her head upon my lap, 
said softly: ‘I love you cousin Alice, because 
you make me good.’ ” E. C. L. 


A NEW WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 


There is to be anew Woman’s College at 
Northampton, Mass. It will be founded on a 
generous bequest made by Miss SophiaSmith, 
of Hatfield—a town adjoining Northampton— 
who, very sensibly, took it upon herself to ap- 
point the Board of Trustees. This Board 
embraces the names of Professors Tyler and 
Julius Seelye, of Amherst College; Professor 
Park, of Andover; Joseph White, of Williams- 
town; B. G. Northrop, of New Haven; and 
Governor Washburn, of Massachusetts. Such 
a board of trustees “means business,’’ and the 
business is, in fact, begun. A site for the col- 
lege has been purchased, and is everything 
that it ought to be. Professor L. Clark Seelye, 
of Amherst, has been elected the President of 
the institution, and has accepted the place. 
What remains to be done is to erect the build- 
ings and determine upon the scheme to be 
pursued. Exactly here we wish to offer a 
few suggestions. 

The Board of Trustees of Smith College 
have in their hands the power to solve some 
very grave questions in connection with the 
higher education of Woman. They know 
just what Mount Holyoke Seminary is, and 
whether an institution constituted like that 
will answer their purpose. If Mount Holyoke 
is perfect, all they will wish to do will be to 
duplicate it as nearly as possible. They know 
what Vassar is; are they satisfied with Vas- 
sar? Ifso, they will repeat Vassar in Smith, 
and that will be the end of it. Itis, however, 
only fair to state that there is in the public 
mind a feeling or conviction, that, with all 
their acknowledged excellencies, neither 
Mount Holyoke nor Vassar is the ideal Wo- 
man's College. We share in this conviction, 
and for this reason we write. 

We do not believe iu bringing large bodies, 
either of young men Or young women, under 
a single roof, and keeping them there for a 
period of four years. Young men can be 
managed in a college because they can be par- 
celed out in families. They are able to be 
out in all kinds of weather, and are kept 
healthy in body and mind by being constant- 
ly in contact with the world. Young women 
cannot be managed in this way. They must 
live within the college walls, and thus they 
must be confined toeach other’ssociety. The 
mischiefs that are bred by circumstances like 
these noue know so well as those who have 
had charge of large bodies of girls under any 
circumstances. We are free to say that no 
consideration would induce us to place a young 
woman—daughter or ward—in a college which 
would shut her away from all family life for a 
period of four years. Thesystemis unnatural, 
and not one young woman in ten can be sub- 
jected to it without injury. It is not necessa- 
ry to go into particulars, but every observing 
physician or physiologist knows what we 
mean when we say that such a system is fear- 
fully unsafe. The facts which substantiate 
their opinion would fill the public mind with 
horror if they were publicly known. Men 
may “pooh! pooh!” these facts if they choose, 
but they exist. Diseases of body, diseases of 
imagination, vices of body and imagination— 
everything we would save our children from— 
are bred in these great institutions where life 
and association are circumscribed, as weeds 
are forced in hot- beds. 

Can we have a College for women and save 
ourselves and them from these dangers and 
damages? We believe it is possible; and, 
furthermore, we believe that if it is not possi- 
ble, we had better throw our money into the 
river, and stop building Women’s Colleges al- 
together. Women, as a rule, are better edu- 
cated for their positions than men are now. 
There are no great exigencies in the case, and 
there is no reason for exposing hundreds of 
girls to the perils of college life as they at pres- 
ent exist. If we can have a college in which 
these perils are mainly avoided, let us have it; 
if we cannot, the quicker the buildings burn 
down, and the longer they remain burned 
down, the better. 

Smith College will do a great thing for 
America and Woman if it can furnish a col- 
lege education and avoid the college perils. 
We can think of cnly one way in which this 
can be accomplished, and that is, instead of 
having the giris all under one roof, to biing 
them under twenty. Let the college consist 
of one central building, for class and assembly 
rooms, and of tasteful dwelling-houses, each 
capable, say, of boarding twenty girls. Let 
each dwelling house be conducted by a pro- 
fessor, who, with his wife and children, shall 
form the center of the family. Insist that 
there shall be a real family in every house, 
and it will not be hard for every young wo- 
man to feel that, for the time, she is a mem- 
ber of it. Do not shut out men from the dai- 
ly conduct of school affairs. Have no church 
or chapel on the place. Smith College is lo- 
cated almost in the center of one of the most 
thriving and beautiful of New England vil- 
lages. There are, within easy walking dis- 
tance of the college grounds, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Congregational, and Episcopal churches, 
into which the pupils should all go according 
to their varied predilections, and in which 
they should be encouraged to engage in active 
work, The Sunday Schools of Northampton, 
every one, should be enriched by these young 
workers. The girls would thus become a 








blessing to the town, and the effect upon 





themselves would be eminently healthful. 
We regard this matter as of prime importance. 
Don’t shut the girls up on Sunday to one 
another. Don’t undertake to run any theolo- 
gical machine in connection with the institu- 
tion. Wherever it is safe to do so, let the 
girls come into vital contact with society, and 
if they can do so at all they can do eo on 
Sunday, and in connection with the work of 
the church. 

We do not know whether the Trustees of 
Smith College have settled upon their plans or 
not, but we can safely say to them that the 
country expects of them something which it 
has not had. It expects a bold, original move 
in the right direction. It expects some plan 
that shall not shut up three hundred women 
together, away from all family influence and 
beyond the possibility of family sentiment and 
feeling,—some plan that will connect the col- 
lege with the world. If there is any plan bet- 
ter than that which we have outlined, let us 
have it; but if we must have the same over 
again, that has already been done too often, 
we shall wish that Sophia Smith had had less 
money, and had left that to—well—to us.— 
Dr. F. G. Holland, Scribner's for October. 

If Dr. Holland is correct in condemning the 
isolation of “large bodies, either of young men 
or women, under a single roof and keeping 
them there fora period of four years,” how 
necessary it becomes to substitute for this, 
the co-education of the sexes. He proposes 
that the college shall “consist of tasteful 
dwelling houses, each capable of boarding say 
twenty girls,” and insists that there shall be “a 
real family in every house.” We say amen to 
that. But a real family is composed of sons as 
wellas daughters. Ten young men and as 
many young women we will say, “under the 
supervision of a Professor who with his wife 
and children shall form the center of the fam- 
ily.” 

If Dr. Holland will accept our amendment, 
we shall enjoy the novel and gratifying sensa- 
tion of finding Scribner’s Monthly and the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL actually in accord upon 
one phase of the Woman question. 

H. B. B. 


WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Emigration seriously embarrasses some of 
the railroads in East Prussia for employes 
and bosses. So great is the demand that the 
state has relaxed the rigor of its competitive 
examinations. Strangely enough, there is a 
lack of engineers and firemen, and the hitherto 
firm opposition of the railroads to female ser- 
vice as ticket-sellers and clerks has broken 
down. The women, however, are rigidly ex- 
amined in ciphering, must be between 20 and 
40, unmarried, or childless widows, will begin 
on a salary of $12 a month, and never will get 
more than $400 a year. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


We have at this office a few copies of a new tract 
on Hygienic Dress, by Dr. Martha Williame, who is 
physician to the New England Hygeian Home, Con- 
cord, NN. H. Itis full of good suggestions in regard 
to health, as well as dress. Price six cents. 

AGENTS ATTENTION.—Any woman desir- 
ing to — herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can findready sale for “Little Wolf,”’ a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to ; 

anes 1. C. KEVANS, 

—t 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

THE PAIN-KILLER manufactured by PERRY 
DAVIS & SON has won for itself a reputation unsur- 
passed in medicinal preparations. T'he universality 
of the demand for the Pain-Killer is a novel, interest- 
ing, and surprising feature in the history of this med- 
icine. The Pain Killer is now regularly sold in large 
and steadily increasing quantities, not ondy to general 
agents in every State and Territory of the Union, and 
every Province in British America, but to Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil, Uraguay, Peru, Chili, and other South 
American States, to the Sandwich Islands, to Cuba 
and other West India Islands; to England and Conti- 
nental Europe; to Mozambique, Madagascar, Zanzi- 
bar, and other African lands; to Australia, and Cal- 
cutta, Rangoon and other places in India, It has also 
been sent to China, and we doubt if there is any For- 
eign port or any inland city in Africa or Asia which 
is frequented by American and European missiona- 
ries, travelers or traders, into which the Pain-Killer 
has not been introduced. 

The extent of its usefulness is another great feature 
of this remarkable medicine. It is not only the best 
thing ever known, as everybcdy will confess, for 
bruises, cuts, burns, &c., but for dysentery or Chole- 
ra, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy un- 
surpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In 
the great cities of British India, and the West India 
Islands and other hot climates, it has becume the 
standard medicine for all such complaints, as well as 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, and other kindred disor- 
ders. For coughs and colds, canker, asthma and 
rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing trials and testimony, to be 
an invaluable medicine, The proprietors are in pos- 
session of letters from persons of the highest character 
and responsibility, testifying in unequivocal terms to 
the cures effected and the satisfactory results produced 
in an endless variety of cases by the use of this great 
medicine. That the Pain-Killer is deserving of all its 
proprietors claim for it is amply proved by the uu- 
paralled popularity it has attained. It is a sure and 
effective remedy. It is sold in almost every country in 
the world, and is becoming more and more popular 
every year. Its healing properties have been fully 
tested all over the world, and it need only to be known 
to be prized. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 

















VALUABLE MEDICINE. | 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bot'les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUs BELCHER, 

25—eowly Randolph, Mass. 





tg ELEVENTH SEASON. 
OLD 
LECTURES. 

The managers of the Old Bay State Lectures an- 
nounce the following list of lectures and concerts for 
this season. It is believed to be the best ever offered 
to a Boston public. No expense has been spared in 
securing the most eminent talent in this country and 
England. The course will open at Boston Music Hall 
on 


THURSDAY EVENING, OCT. 2, 
With a new lecture by 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


This will be his first lecture for the season in Bos- 
ton, and his subject (to be announced) will be entire- 
ly new. 


THURSDAY EVENING, OCT. 9, 


GRAND VOCAL CONCERT. 


in which the following distinguished talent will ap- 
pear: 
MRS. H. M. SMITH, Soprano. 
TEMPLE QUARTETTE. 
D. F. FITZ, First Tenor. 
W.H.FESSENDEN, Second Tenor. 
H. A. COOK, First Bass. 
A. E. RIDER Second, Bass. 
HOWARD M. DOW, Pianist. 


H. C. BARNABEE, 


the eminent Humorous Vocalist, will make his first 
public appearance in Boston for two years, and will 
sing in no other course. He will, in addition to other 
selections, appear (first time in Boston) in his mirth 
provoking sketch (in character) of the “UNPRO- 
TECTED FEMALE.” 


THURSDAY EVENING, OCT. 16, 


DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 


“TIMOTHY TITCOMB.” Subject, “ELEMENTS 
OF PERSONAL POWER.” He speaks in no other 
course in Boston. 


THURSDAY EVENING, OCT. 23, 


JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Subject, “NOW AND THEN,” new lecture, first 
time in Boston. 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCT. 30, 
An original story by England’s great novelist, 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


The author of ‘Woman in White,’ “Man and Wife,” 
“No Name,” ‘‘New Magdalen,” ete., conceded to be 
the greatest living novelist, will not appear in any 
other course in Boston. 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOV. 6, 


REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. 


Subject—new, “CIVILIZED HEATHEN.” 
MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 10, 


HON. DANIEL DOUGHERTY, 


the “silver-tongued orator’’ of Philadelphia. In this 
course only. Subject, “THE STAGE.” 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOV. 20, 


REV. NEWMAN HALL, 


of London, In this course only. Subject, “PRAYER,” 
areply to modern skepticism with illustrative anec- 
dotes. Mr. Hall's great reputation as a pulpit orator, 
and as author of the little work “Come to Jesus,” 
makes him one of the most brilliant stars of the lec- 
ture season.”’ 


MONDAY EVENING, NOV, 24, 


MRS. SCOTT SIDDONS, 


(no other evening course), in Miscellaneous Readings, 
including, by special request, “THE SLEEP-WALK- 
ING SCENE in Macbeth, which she has made her 
own, 


THURSDAY EVENING, DEC, 4, 


(Grand Closing Entertainment, 


THOMAS’ ORCHESTRA, 


(In no other course), with eminent vocal talent. This 
will be the “Farewell Season” of this world-renown- 
ed Orchestra, consisting of 


SIXTY PERFORMERS. 


The following is a list of the eminent solo artists: 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN, Violin Virtuoso, 

8. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin Soloists. 

ADOLPHUS LOCK WOOD, Harp Soloist from Lon- 
don. 

ENGENE WEINER, Flute Soloist. 

CHARLES CAPPA, Trombone Soloist. 

JOSEPH ELLER, Oboe Soloist. 

HENRY SCHMITZ, French Horn Soloist. 

In addition to the above the following eminent so- 
loists from Europe will make their firet appearance : 
HEINRICH KAYSER, Solo Performer on the Clari- 

onet—from Bilse Orchestra in Berlin. 

RUDOLPH DARGEL, Solo Performer on the Cor- 
onet-a-Piston—from St. Petersburg. 

Still in addition, the peerless Basso of America, 


M. W. WHITNEY 


Will sing, the whole forming the grandest musical 
combination ever offered in a course of lectures in 
Boston. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction that the managers 
of the Old Bay State Course of lectures present this 
array of distinguished talent to the Boston public. 

The following will be the scale of prices for course 
tickets ; 

Floor tickets, with reserved seats....84.00 
Balcony......+.- eC ceccccccccccceccocee. 3.00 
The Great Organ will be played for a half-hour, 


| each evening, previous to the lecture, by Mrs. Fro- 


hock, 

N. B. Owing to the great expense incurred without 
increase of price for tickets, the free list will be en- 
tirely suspended, except to members of the press. 

N. B. The sale of course tickets will commence at 
Music Hall, Thursday morning, Sept. 11, with a clean 
plan. 

OLD BAY STATE LECTURE COMMITTEE. 
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